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The Convair 880: Another Member Of America's Growing Jet Fleet 
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AIRMAN ii: 


UNEQUALLED DESIGN SINCE 1954 





Special 
Notice! 


The AIRMAN has 
never contained 
Strontium 90 or 
any other harmful 
substance. 


e Highest quality at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


e Notwithstanding tightly 
sealed waterproofed 
case, the AIRMAN is 
“‘pressure-proof.’’ Won't 


explode, fog or cloud at 
high altitudes. 





Dual purpose 23 jewel wrist watch 
with simultaneous measurement of 
Greenwich Mean Time and local 
time. Designed for aircraft pilots 
and navigators, this fully guaranteed 
anti-magnetic 24 hour watch of 
highest precision is automatically 
selfwinding. Heavy stainless steel, 
rustproof case featuring highly 
legible luminous figures and hands. 
Sweep second hand can be set 
accurately to tone signal. 


$96.80 to ALPA members 


$121.00 to non members 
(Prices postpaid and include Federal Excise Tax 


OTHER FEATURES —— Unbreakable main spring 
Shockproof - Incabloc - Waterproof - Automatic calendar 
Swiss movement- One year guarantee 











FITZGERALD’S FLIGHT RECORD 
POCKET SIZE 


3%” Wide X 512” Long X 4” Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
a 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
e 





Meets all the requirements for 

logging pilot flight time as re- 

quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
e 
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GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 
1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex 


penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover 


. 


Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 
from cover and slide another Flight Note Book Refill into the cover 
any time you want to.) 


e 


Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark doys off, trips, etc. for one 
full year, (Remove it from cover and slide a new Flight Memo Calen 
dar into the cover every year. New calendars will be available every 
yeor 
DESIGNED TQ BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Complete For Only 


$100 


We Pay All Postage — Satisfaction Guoranteed or Money Back 





Flight File (ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) $1.00 
Flight Record Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Note Book Refills 4 for $1.00 
Flight Memo Calendars (Mention Year Desired 25 


FITZGERALD AVIATION AIDS 
DEPT. A-3 





815 COUNTRYSIDE DRIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


Frauke South LUGGAGE 


NEW JET AGE BAGS 


Frank South Exclusive Designs 
COMPACT 16” SIZE FOR JET OPERATIONS 
or oerfect for the small plane owner 


STAY-OPEN TOP—STEEL PRAMS-000 ZIPPER 


se ee $QBSO Sew SDH 


Plus 10% Fed. Tax. $1.00 Shipping Charge. 











@ Heavy steel frame 


overlaps 

@ Solid ends and bot- 
tom—holds shape 

@ Two full length par- 


titions inside 
@ Extreme care in con- 
struction 
@ Finest craftsmanship 
— best leathers. 
@ Colors: Black, Sun- 
No. 154 tan, Ginger 
Due to unstable le aioe market, prices subject to 
change ee notice—O RDER YOU RS 
TODAY! NO C.O.D.’s 





3517 Ph 
GRANADA oR. FRANK SOUTH ATLAS 
Dept. F FT. WORTH 18, TEXAS 4.8383 








— PILOTS — 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
LET US HELP YOU FIND A HOME 
18 Offices in Chicago and Suburbs 

Call Frank A. Llewellyn 
BAIRD & WARNER 
Real Estate — Since 1855 
Glen Ellyn 1855 © COlumbus 1-1686 








Mail to Exclusive U.S. Distributor 
Precision Imports 2116 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D.C. 


I am enclosing $ in check or money order 











READ "SOARING" MAGAZINE 
Published Monthly 


Covers all aspects of motorless flight. Send 25c¢ 





(mo CODs) postage for sample copy plus new illustrated book- 
let, ‘'Soaring in America’, and information on 
Send to: soaring clubs, schools, sailplanes, kits, SSA mem- 
al bership, etc.! 
ress 
; ; SOARING SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
City Zone State Box 66071-E Los Angeles 66, California 
PacE 2 





- Attention, Flight Personnel! 


@eeeovevevev eevee eeeeee ee ee eee 


be an 
absentee 
businessman 


... open a Philco-Bendix 
self-service laundry store 


Many airline pilots, co-pilots, 
engineers and stewards are going 
into the self-service coin-operated 
laundry business. These new 
stores are made to order for 
absentee ownership and are hard 
to beat for fast returns ona 

small capital investment. 


Here are some of the facts: A coin- 
operated laundry needs no 
attendant. Customers simply come 
into the store, wash and dry their 
clothes in metered machines and 
leave. Only a few hours a week are 
required to empty coin boxes and 
supervise efficient operation. 


Coin stores are outstandingly successful 
because they offer customers up to 
a 65% saving over attended-type 
wash-and-dry service. They are 
convenient for busy people because 
they remain open 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. There are no. 
credit problems — it’s strictly a 

Act now! Send coupon below for 
complete data on business locations 
in your area and valuable help in 
all phases of planning, financing 
and promoting a coin-operated 
laundry store that will work for 
you round the calendar. 





|\COMMERCIA 
LAUNDRY 
SALES 


PuiLco S| 
BENDIX 







Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equipment 
is brought to you by Philco Corporation 


eoeovoeveneveev eee eee ee 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept. AP-8 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Please send me information on Philco- 
Bendix Commercial Washers...also the 
name of my local distributor. 


Name___ oo 
Address % 


Ce... Zone... 2. 
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Entered as Second Class Matter 
at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill. 
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Photo By Convair €= 


HE Convair 880 shown here, had 

just completed a successful flight 
on January 27, 1959. The 880 is pow- 
ered by four General Electric C] 805-3 
jet engines, commercial version of the 
power plant for the B-58 supersonic 
bomber. Claiming the 880 to be the 
fastest of the jets, Convair cites the 
plane’s tremendous acceleration charac- 
teristics and cruising speed of 615 m.p.h. 
The 880 is scheduled to enter commer- 
cial airline service in the spring of 1960. 
Purchasers of these transports are 
TWA, Delta, Transcontinental of Ar- 
gentina, REAL-Aerovias of Brazil and 
Swissair and Scandinavian Airlines sys- 
tem. 
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Tomorrow’s Air Crash 


(Karl M. Ruppenthal, an airline pilot 
since 1942, is a lecturer in Transporta- 
tion and Management at the Graduate 
School of Business at Stanford.) 


~ HOCKED by the high incidence of 
\ airline accidents in 1959—“one of 
the highest in recent years”’—Senator 
A. S. Mike Monroney, chairman of a 
Senate subcommittee on aviation, open- 
ed an inquiry. The Senator is con- 
cerned because, in the twelve months 
which ended December 31, 329 persons 
were killed on the nation’s scheduled 
airlines in a total of 103 accidents 
twice the fatality rate per million pas- 
senger-miles as that of the preceding 
year. A perusal of the accident reports 
indicates no simple causal pattern. 
Time was when airline accidents 
were dismissed as inevitable. In the 
days of the barnstorming pilot, flying 
was a hazardous business. People who 
rode planes were daredevils, akin to 
those who braved Niagara Falls in a 
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By Karl M. Ruppenthal 
Captain, TWA 
Reprinted From The NATION 


barrel. In the earliest days of flying the 
mail, as many as 25 per cent of all air- 
mail pilots were killed in a single year. 
This is no longer true. Flight safety 
has improved so much that today you 
are far safer flying from New York to 
San Francisco than you are driving in 
your own automobile. Even in the ac- 
cident-ridden year of 1959, only .73 
persons were killed for every hundred 
million passenger-miles flown. But even 
this decimal is far too large. 

Too many airline passengers will be 
killed in 1960. While some deaths may 
result from conditions beyond control, 
others will be “encouraged.” Here are 
some of the conditions which may “en- 
courage” this year’s accidents to hap- 
pen: 

» Inadequate airports for the jet age. 
As of today, there is not a single com- 
mercial airport in the United States 
that is completely adequate to handle 
jets under all conditions. Most of the 
runways are too short. Others are ob- 


structed by television towers, apartment! 
houses and high-tension lines. 

When new airplanes are certified 
they are tested under ideal conditions 
Take-offs and landings are made or 
smooth, dry runways with no slope 
Test flights are flown by skilled tes 
pilots under ideal conditions to demon 
strate the optimum performance of : 
new plane. These men have bee: 
known to practice for days to perfec 
a technique which would shorten th: 
landing roll by a hundred feet. Engine 
are new and in perfect condition 
Planes are trim, and their gross weigh 
is calculated accurately. It is on th: 
basis of these maneuvers that a nev 
plane is certified; they determine sucl 
things as the legal gross weight for take 
off and the type of runway require 
for landing. 

Unhappily, these ideal test condition 
seldom obtain in routine airline opera 
tions. Many airport runways are pitted 
pocked or contoured. Some have lump 
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hat might delight a dromedary, but 
hich steal precious momentum from 
heavily loaded jet on its take-off roll. 
ometimes the runways at a given air- 
ort appear to be the product of sev- 
al rival engineers, each intent on 
stablishing his own individual runway 
evation. 

And, of course, rain and snow are 
tt unknown. Stopping distance in- 
eases tremendously when runways are 
et and slick. Today’s aircraft are ex- 
‘edingly dependent upon reliable, ef- 
‘ctive brakes. But brakes don’t always 
ork. Stopping distance may increase 
third when runways are wet. It they 
re glazed with ice, the pilot might 
refer a set of skates to his ineffective 


rakes. 


» Inadequate airport planning. A\l- 
hough designers have indicated for at 
‘ast a generation that planes would 
ecome larger and faster, airport build- 

have too often ignored the trend. 


Some airports are conveniently close to 


ities, but grossly inadequate for the 
lanes they must serve. Busy airports in 
hicago, Washington and New York 


ire strained to the bursting point by 
hordes of planes they were never 


Jlanned to handle. 
Many adjacent areas are inadequate- 
zoned, if indeed they are zoned at 
|. Some airports were nicely planned 
the wide, open spaces, but the build- 
rs failed to consider the ambitious sub- 
ivider, who frequently plants houses 
round the approaches. The results are 
ot pleasant for home owners, who 
ust listen to airport noise, nor for the 
lot, who continually concerns himself 
out the houses. Pressures are exerted 
change the take-off pattern so that 
e airport will be a less undesirable 
ighbor. Older airports like Chicago’s 
idway are so boxed in that they could 
enlarged only at tremendous ex- 
nse, 


» Inadequate approach lights. As 
rly as 1940, the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ition (ALPA) began studies to de- 
mine the most effective type of run- 
iy and approach lights. When a pilot 
mpletes an instrument approach at 
xht, radio facilities usually bring him 
thin half a mile of the beginning of 
runway. From that moment, he is 
pendent upon his eyes. Within a few 
onds he must determine his position 
sually and decide whether he is lined 
) or whether he must pull up and go 
ound. Good approach lights can do 
uch to help him make the right de- 
sion. 
After months of cooperative study by 
ie Air Transport Association, the CAA 
id the ALPA, the pilots recommended 
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Despite the siteuiaat da ers colnpident with building in close proximity 
to ¢ permits homes 





a thorough testing of a “center line” 
system of approach lights. This system 
indicates clearly the direction of the 
runway and_ eliminates many visual 
problems associated with seeing a single 
light in the dark. The test installation 
was made at the Newark Airport, 
where it has proved its worth. The 
ALPA has since advocated that all air- 
ports standardize on this excellent sys- 
tem. But in 1960—ten years after the 
tests—approach lights are not yet 
standardized. At some airports, they are 
lined up with the center of the runway; 
at others they are to the right or left; 
still others have none at all. Nearly half 
of 1959’s accidents occurred within half 
a mile of an airport. At least one of the 


contractors s' a receive k 





to put up 


accidents might have been averted had 
good approach lights been installed. 

» Inadequate traffic control. Today’s 
commercial aircraft are heavily depend- 
ent on Airways Traffic Control (ATC) 
for separation, Planes are so built that 
the pilot’s vision is restricted to a very 
small arc. He cannot see planes behind 
him, nor those above or below. At high 
altitude, where there are usually no 
points of reference, strange things hap- 
pen to vision, and depth perception 
may temporarily be lost. And even if an 
oncoming jet is spotted ten miles away, 
there may be insufficient time to avoid 
collision because of the speed of today’s 
craft. All this means that the traffic 
controllers on the ground must provide 
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traffic separation, allocating each plane 
its own bit of air space. 

But the trouble is that ATC is some- 
times inadequate for the task. Ou 
manual system of traffic control was 
reasonably adequate for the DC-3, but 
it is less than adequate for the jet age 
At high altitude, the jets depend on 
ground radar installations to separate 
them from military traffic. But the 
radar does not always work: for rea- 
sons which are not well known, the 
scopes do not always pick up a certain 
type of military jet. Sometimes a jet is 
“lost” on the operator’s radar scope. It 
takes about twenty seconds for the 
courser to make a sweep around the 
radar scope. In this interval two jets 
on a collision course may cut the dis- 
tance separating them by seven miles. 
There are occasional conflicts in radio 
frequencies, so that when the radar 
controller is warning a flight about on- 
coming traffic, his voice is blotted out 
by another installation. At least two 
near-collisions have been averted be- 
cause the oncoming plane was seen by 
the second officer when both the cap- 
tain and copilot were occupied with 
other duties. 


» Inadequate 
many years the Civil Air Regulations 
have required that airline captains be 
well trained. Before flying as pilot in 
command, a pilot must earn a commer- 
cial license and an air-transport rating 
He must also take the appropriate Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency’s rating test for 
each aircraft he will flv in airline serv- 
ice. Captains must take periodic checks 
to demonstrate their continued profi- 
ciency. 


i o pilot trainin g, For 


But these regulations do not apply 
to copilots. Until recently, all that was 
required of the second in command 
was that he have a commercial license 
and an instrument rating. These he 
could earn by flying 200 hours in a cub 
No regulation demanded that he be 
qualified in the aircraft he might be 
asked to fly. 

While it is true that on the better 
lines copilots have been well qualified, 
on some lines there is a tendency to 
save on training costs. Overly cost-con- 
scious officials have been known to take 
refuge in the fact that the Civil Air 
Regulations have not required that co- 
pilots really be trained. Until recently, 
the government demanded no 
than that the copilot make three take- 
offs and landings every ninety days to 
be “qualified” in the planes in which 
he flew. Some copilots were never 
trained in emergency procedures. 
Others would have been ill-prepared 
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Many airports with out-dated landing aids present the above 
view to pilots coming in for a landing. 





Proper approach lighting systems enable a pilot to 





visualize and decide if his position is in line or whether 
he must pull up and go around. 


indeed if they were ever called upon 
to fly the plane. 

Concerned about the inadequate 
training on some lines, the Federal 
Aviation Agency has quite recently 
proposed tougher copilot training re- 
quirements. While the new regulations 
do not provide for a copilot transport 
license—long advocated by the Air 
Line Pilots Association—thev are a 
definite step in the direction of safety. 
Under the new rules all pilot-training 
programs must be approved by the 
FAA. The effectiveness of this ap- 
proach will depend upon the training 
philosophy adopted by the administra- 
tor and his staff in Washington and 
also on the interpretations given the 
regulations in the field. 

» Inadequate second officer training. 
Just as the copilot is an essential man 
on conventional aircraft, so is the sec- 
ond officer essential on the jets. Rec- 
fact, the employment 
airline flying jets 


ognizing this 
agreement on every 
requires a three-pilot operating crew. 
Yet on some lines the second officer is 
not qualified. 

On conventional aircraft one of the 
most important functions of the copilot 
is to relieve the captain in case of ne- 
cessity. In an emergency situation, one 
man can fly a Constellation or a DC-7. 
If need be, he can manage the flight. 
operate the radio, and land the plane. 
But such an operation would hardly 
be safe in a 600-mile-per-hour jet. With 
today’s traffic congestion, these com- 


plicated aircraft require two pilots con- 
tinually in their seats. In busy traffic 
areas there is simply too much for one 
man to do. 

It is for this reason that the second 
officer is required. Most of the airlines 
want him to be well qualified so that 
he can act as copilot should the need 
arise. He can supply that extra margin 
of safety which can prevent disaster in 
a pinch. In the well-trained crew, the 
copilot is qualified to assume the dutie 
of the captain, and the second office 
can temporarily take his place. Yet on 
some airlines second officers have on! 
the most rudimentary qualification 
One line gives them only one hour’ 
training in the jet before they ai 
scheduled out on flights! On this lin 
the captain is the only man on boa 
who is qualified to fly the plane. Shoul | 
he develop diarrhea, a severe headact! 
or splitting sinus pains (and all the 
have happened to pilots in the air 
the copilot would have a difficult je 
landing the plane. The second offic 
would be all but unable to help hit 
for he has had almost no training « 
the plane. 

There is, of course, no simple cour 
of action which will elminate acciden 
in the air. But these are danger are 
where fruitful work may well be don 
It is not enough to blame the pilot n« 
to urge him to be more cautious. Wh: 
is important is that conditions whic 
contribute to accidents be speedily elin 


inated. &> 
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+ UILD ME A STREET, the City cried, 
hich 1s no slave to wind and tide; which does 
t end at the prairie side; which soars 


i here the mountains rear their pride; which runs 


the isles of the farthest sea 

d girdles the earth entirely! Build so 

e lonesome hinter breeds can use my street 
r their ageless needs! Build till the whole of 
e race of man can travel in single caravan! 


he little gods laughed at the City’s cry 

t the big god cocked his brightest eye and 

idied the open stretch of sky where the 

rm was gone and the sun came through and 
said to the City, “This I'll do. 


Vor will I start with grade and fill or 
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with canyons bridged or tunnelled hill. I'll 

draft the will of a youthful mind and its zeal 

to leave the past behind! I'll plant a dream 

of a flimsy wing—so fragile that few believe 

the thing. I'll build up fear of the unknown 

sky and make it easy for men to die when they 
dare to lift themselves so high! This I'll 

do that every man may travel in single caravan.” 


And so it is as the great god said 

Main Street is the one that’s overhead, high 
and far as the big god said; and few are 
alive who would even try these days 

to remember an empty sky! 


GILL ROBB WILSON 
Reprinted from Flying Magazine 
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From A Captain Who's Been There: 





“Retirement Can Be The Best 
Run You Ever Bid” 


(Editor’s Note: Regardless of the 
outcome of the current compulsory re- 
tirement controversy, re tirement, volun- 
tary or otherwise will become more and 
more of a reality to more and more 
pilots in the years to come. Here 1s th 
valuable advice and interesting observa- 
tions of a pilot who has faced that 
reality.) 


E ARE coming of age. Both the 

airline industry and the individ- 
uals who built it are approaching ma- 
turity. The “intrepid airman” who 
donned his helmet, goggles, and para- 
chute to push his open-cockpit mail 
plane across the Sierras, the Rockies, 
the plains of the Mid-west, or the Al- 
leghanys, is balding or grey, and if he 
is still flying the airline, is nearing re- 
tirement; or has already logged his last 
flight. They used to call it “a young 
man’s game,” but the men who are 
checking out in the DC-&s and 707 are 
no longer young, and we are hardly 
justified in calling the present multi- 
million dollar, and ever-expanding air 
transportation business, “a game.” The 
statistical record shows that by 1965 
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by Willis H. "Bill" Kennedy 


the number of pilots who will arrive at 
the normal retirement age will climb 
abruptly, and the trend will continue 
for the next 15 years. About half of 
the present active Air Line Pilots will 
be faced with retirement during that 
time. Only a handful have reached re- 
tirement as yet, but in the next few 
years, a large number will be speculat- 
ing on what comes after retirement and 
what it will be like. 

First, let me assure you it will be 
here before you realize it. The day-to- 
day business of living, with its minor 
successes and failures, the small crises, 
and the requirements of our very de- 
manding profession, will absorb your 
hours, and months, and years; and sud- 
denly a new schedule will be published, 
and when you bid your line; it will 
dawn on you that this is the last one. 
This was something that had always 
been vaguely in the future; it had hap- 
pened to others, but they disappeared 
and were gone; and now it has hap- 
pened to you. What comes next? What 
became of all of those plans you 
thought about several years ago, of the 
fine things that you were going to do, 


and the places that you were going to 


go when you retired? Somehow, yc 
were always too busy to lay the grou 
work or make the preparations. 


A Tip On Preparation 


ul 


d 


Surprisingly, for awhile at any rate 


you're still going to be too busy to « 
anything about them. The first fe 
months have almost invariably prov 
to be quite hectic. The change in stat 
requires an amazing amount of papx 
work, appointments, re-arrangement 
your personal affairs and accounts. 
great deal of this could be done pr 
to retirement, but chances are that y 
will be the same as most of us ha 
been and let them go until you 

faced with the necessity for doing the 
Just as a carefully made flight p! 
makes for an easy trip, a little thoug 
and preparation will assure that t 
leisure and enjoyment of the later ye 
will be more rewarding. If you ha 
been far-sighted enough to have yc 
personal affairs in reasonably go 
shape you can be free to attempt sor 
of those things that you always want 
to try but felt that there never w 
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me. And here a word of caution; 
yn’t wait until retirement to find a 
-w interest. Whether it is painting, 
iling, or working with boys’ clubs, 
at appeals to you, make a start at it 
‘fore you stop working, so that you 
ill know whether it holds your interest 
id satisfies your needs for something 
} keep you active and alive. Every 
‘rson should have at least two hobbies 
itirely aside from his occupation; even 
hen his life work has been the all- 
ssorbing and rapidly changing one 
,at our profession and industry has 
een. First, there should be something 
iat you really like to do that requires 
hysical activity, such as golf, fishing, 
raining dogs, riding, skeet, or garden- 
ing, will provide the exercise and well- 
being that we all hope will continue 
lor many years. But there should be 
another string to your bow, an alternate 
that will fill the need for interesting 
ind useful employment of our energies 
when the more active pursuits are nec- 
essarily limited by inclement weather, 
season, or temporary physical disability. 
Perhaps you have been vaguely in- 
irigued at various times by the idea 
of stamp or coin collecting, or learning 
to play a particular musical instrument, 
wood carving, modelling in clay, ce- 
ramics, photography, sketching, or as- 
ronomy. Now is the time to make a 
tart at one of these and not only de- 
termine whether you are really inter- 
ested, but to lay the ground work and 
make the connections and associations 
hat will help in its later development. 


A Time Of Decision 
Have you decided where you are go- 
ig to live? If it is where you are living 
ow, have you taken any part in civic 
fairs or considered the possibility of 
irticipating in local politics and local 
¢overnment? There is need everywhere 
r intelligent and interested citizens to 
ake the democratic system work at 
e lower levels; and this might easily 
:velop into a full-time job, if meeting 
‘ople and dealing with them comes 
sy to you. If there is some other spot 
at has always appealed to you as the 
eal place to live in retirement, by all 
eans plan your last two or three an- 
ial vacations there and find out if it 
1s changed entirely since you last 
sited, and does it have everything that 
tu want? Consider the fact that it is 
)t always the location or climate that 
akes for happiness. Associations and 
iendships have even greater value as 
e become older and less adaptable. 
Unless you are the completely soli- 
iy type, keep in touch with your 
mer associates. Attend an occasional 
ouncil meeting or company social 
vent. You will enjoy hearing your lan- 
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guage spoken again and learning just 
what the boys are stirred up about now. 
The amazing, or amusing, thing will be 
to discover that although the picture 
changes rapidly, the problems remain 
fundamentally the same. They will still 
be arguing about the same principles 
that we thought we had settled many, 
many meetings ago. From your seat in 
the back of the room you may find a 
smug satisfaction in the fact that very 
few of the burning issues at stake can 
possibly concern you now. You couldn’t 
care less about the allocation of flying 
time between the domiciles at Hoots- 
town and Blattersville, but it will re- 
mind you of many other days, and 
nights, and people. 

Most of us wonder if we will miss 
flying when the active duty is over, and 
I think that in the majority of cases 
you will. It has been a fascinating and 
growing profession, and such a large 
part of our lives that we inevitably 
have to go through a definite transition 
period. But having other interests ready 
and waiting for your attention and 
keeping in touch with those still ac- 
tive, helps you make the adjustment. 
However, if you must, you can still fly 
and enjoy it. The best part is that you 
no longer have to come dragging home 
on the “Red-Eye Special” at six a.m. 
after a delayed departure, and facing 
an approach down to minimums on the 
short runway. One of our group re- 
tired to a home where he could watch 
the arriving and departing planes and 
claimed that one considerable satisfac- 
tion was watching a certain evening 
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departure and knowing that he would 

never have to fly it again. He had no 

desire to stay up all night. 
Employment Possibilities 

The possibilities of gainful employ- 
ment after retirement either part or 
full time, must be decided by each in- 
dividual to suit himself and his own 
condition, but in every case that I 
know among those who have retired to 
date, there have been numerous oppor- 
tunities in both categories. In fact, there 
seems to be a conspiracy to see that 
you do not really retire. The most in- 
teresting angle is that in many cases 
the hobby or hobbies have developed 
into a quite remunerative occupation. 
It seems to be axiomatic that whatever 
one likes to do, they do well. The im- 
portant point is to decide what you 
really want to do, and give it a good 
try. The years ahead can be the best, 
and should be looked forward to with 
anticipation. They are part of your 
earnings that have been saved for you, 
and now can be collected. 

There will be demands on your time, 
for most people think that you now 
have it to spare, and are fond of asking 
how you are enjoying your “leisure.” 
Actually, you should be busy doing 
whatever you have always wanted to 
do, even if that is only loafing in the 
sun when you feel like it. Most of us 
have found that there is plenty to do, 
if no more than the completion of all 
of the “do-it-yourself” projects around 
the home that you never had time for 
before. Work is a lot more fun, and less 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 








The inventive mind of man finds 


another use for the versatile 
“Gooney Bird". 








Shown here is the new Newark 
control tower. The structure 
stands 150 feet high and is 
staffed by 90 FAA electronic 
and Air Traffic personnel. Cost 
of the tower $1,500,000. 
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The EAL-ALPA Central Safety Committee meets with EAL officers. They are: Left 
to right J. H. Halliburton, V.P. Flight Operations, G. P. Cabrie, Tom Basnight, J. D. 
Payne, (rear) Ben Busse, F. E. Davis Head of Flight Engineering, (rear) L. W. Leach, 
Ed. Bechtold, (rear) Don McRae, J. T. Maxwell, Ed Watson, R. J. Korges, Wm. Bul- 
ford, J. F. Gill, J. A. Furr. 
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W. A. Patterson (Center), president 
of United Air Lines, inspects a model 
of the Caravelle Jetliner, 20 of which 


recently were ordered by United at 


a cost of $65 million. Shown with 
him are (left) D. L. Burns, executive 
director of the International Divi- 
sion of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., and George 
Hereil, board ideas of Sud Avia- 
tion, manufacturer of the Caravelle. 


An unidentified official of 
the CAB searches through 
a crater near Tell City, 
Indiana for pieces of 
wreckage from a North- 
west Electra crash. 


At left is United Airline's 
new boarding system de- 
signed to facilitate passen- 
ger and cargo loading of 
the company’s aircraft. 








Three accident investigation experts are shown conferring 
at the scene of the recent crash of a Capital airlines turbo- 
prop at Holdcroft, Va. They are (I-r), A. Brunstein, CAB, 
G. A. Van Epps, chief investigator of the CAB, and Capt. 
E. R. Burnmeister of ALPA. 
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An Analysis Of: 


Problems Of Federalism 
In The Air Age—Part 2 





By Eugene A. Weibel 
LL.B., New York University; M.P.A., Harvard 
Captain, Trans World Airlines 


Reprinted from the Journal of Air Law and Commerce 
Copyright 1957, By Journal of Air Law and Commerce 


(Editor’s Note: This paper was written in 1957 prior to 
changes in the federal administration of air commerce made 
by the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. However, the specific 
structural changes made by the Federal Act are not signifi- 
cant to the theme of this study which is not concerned with 
the loci of these controls within the federal structure. This 
is the second part of a two-part article.) 


Anti-Aircraft Campaigns In The New York Area 
[» PART I of this paper it has been shown that the land- 


owner-airman conflict has centered, generally, in tort law, 
the law of real property, and the fifth amendment. An 
archiac maxim (Cujus est solum ejus est usque ad coelum et 
ad inferos: “Whosoever has the soil, also owns to the heavens 
above and to the centre beneath.) has given way under the 
pressure of circumstances to a more intelligent and compro- 
mising resolution; a number of theories of airspace right 
have been forged upon the anvil of judicial decision ranging 
from conservative to progressive, generally within the ambit 
of civil actions of nuisance, trespass or the taking of property. 

With the postwar expansion of civil air transportation, 
the increase in urban housing development with the return 
of veterans, and the increased birth rate during the war 
years, both the municipal airports and the residential areas 
surrounding them suffered congestion, and the airport and 
its neighbors fell into serious conflict. It is not surprising 
then that the smouldering unrest caused by air traffic en- 
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croaching upon the surface dweller should first be fanned 
into flame in the congested New York area. The heavy pop- 
ulations of great cities adjacent to airports, therefore, have 
not always found the aforesaid remedies adequate and con 
sequently have utilized the device of legislation to alleviat: 
this annoying invasion of their peace. Background for thi 
legislative pattern has been found in similar restraints o1 
surface vehicles.** Thus local ordinances based upon th: 
police power have been upheld*® and the location of the air- 
port beyond the city limits imposes no barrier to the exercis 
of this power.*° Moreover, regulation of the activities of th: 
airman are not necessarily to be confined to the locus of th 
airport but may be enforced anywhere over the jurisdic 
tion. Thus the action of a New York police commissione 
pursuant to a city ordinance in suspending permits to tov 
advertising banners after a pilot operating under such 
permit “...made a forced ‘upside-down emergency landing 
in Dreamland Park, . . . where about 800,000 persons wer 
gathered, and wrecked his plane, .’ was held a prope 
and valid exercise of the police power.*? 

In 1948 the city of New York enacted a law to regulat 
aviation activities in and over the city. It proscribes para 


*SCommonwealth v. Kingsbury, 199 Mass. 542, 85 N.E. 848 (1908). 

Tatum v. Hallandale, 71 So. 2d 495, 41 ALR 2d 1308 (1954); Silverman 
Chattanooga, 165 Tenn. 642, 57 S.W. 2d 552 (1933). 

*Sliverman v. Chattanooga, supra n. 89; Compare Birmingham v. Lake 24 
Ala. 367, 10 So. 2d 24 (1942). 

%S. S. Pike Company v. City of New York, 169 Misc. 109, 110, 6 N.Y. 
2d 957, 958 (1938); see also Reynolds v. Valentine, 169 Misc. 631, 7 N.Y.S. { 
709 (1938). 
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huting, except in the event of imminent danger; take-offs 
nd landings at any place within the limits of the city other 
han places of landing designated by the Department of 
Marine and Aviation of the Port of New York Authority; 
erial advertising in the form of towing banners, dropping 
f pamphlets, circulars or other objects, or use of a loud 
peaker or sound device. Dangerous or reckless operation of 
ircraft, operation under the influence of intoxicating liquor, 
iarcotics or other habit-forming drugs, or the operation of 
iircraft in a careless or reckless manner so as to endanger 
ife or property are forbidden, and in the prosecution of 
uch carelessness or recklessness consideration shall be given 
o the standards for safe operation of aircraft prescribed by 
ederal statutes or regulations governing aeronautics. Then, 
ifter broadly encompassing all ‘of the federal civil air regu- 
ations in an incorporation by reference, the law charges any 
violation of its provisions to be punishable as a misdemeanor.** 
In the Spring of 1949, the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, with the participation of the local authorities and 
the airline interests, and pursuant to his power under the 
Civil Air Regulations “in the interest of safety” to prescribe 
specific airport traffic patterns,®* drew up and adopted traffic 
patterns which routed traffic over the least congested areas, 
prescribing fixed tracks and definite altitudes to be flown in 
approaching and departing from the airports serving the 
vreater New York area—Newark, LaGuardia and Idle- 
wild.** This automatically made a violation of these proce- 
dures punishable by the city of New York as a misdemeanor. 
Soon after their promulgation, Captain George Neuhauser, 
piloting an aircraft for Northeast Airlines, was charged 
with a deviation from the airport traffic pattern while 
approaching for a landing at La Guardia Airport. The in- 
formation alleged that Neuhauser was observed: 
In the course of avigating an aircraft, . [making] a landing 
in an unlawful manner, in that the defendant did not conform 
to the traffic pattern, prescribed for the said airport, by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. That more particularly the defendant, 
in making a landing on Runway No. 31 of the said airport, 
did cut into the said pattern at a point not authorized by 


the Air Traffic Control, and at variance with the prescribed pat- 

tern for said runway. 

. [defendant was further observed making] his final ap- 
proach to Runway No. 31 of the said airport, over the south- 
west [sic] section of Flushing Bay at an altitude of 800 feet and 
did enter the prescribed pattern for said runway at a point 
approximately two and one half miles north of the said 

__ approach.” 

"igure IV indicates the prescribed traffic pattern and the 
oint where it was claimed Neuhauser entered. The allega- 
ion also charges a deviation in altitude; the final approach 
s to be begun at 1200 feet whereas it was alleged that 
Newhauser entered the pattern at 800 feet. 

The court denied a motion to dismiss which claimed 
hat the ordinance was an unlawful delegation of power 
»y the legislature®® and was also repugnant to the following 
lause in the New York State constitution: 

No act shall be passed which shall provide that any exist- 
ing law or any part thereof, shall be made or deemed a part 
of said act, or which shall enact that any existing law, or part 

_ thereof, shall be applicable, except by inserting it in such act.” 

Were such practice allowed, the defendant contended, 
m., 2 Administrative Code of the City of New York, Chapter 18, § 435-16.0 
uly ’ 

914 C.F.R. § 60.18(d) (Supp. 1955). 


14 Fed. Reg. 479, 4299 (1949). A statement that the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
iation concurred in the patterns prefaces their promulgation. 





On August 5, 1950 the Administrator announced the abandonment of ground 
rack traffic patterns at La Guardia, Idlewild and Newark and made effective on 
ae 15, *‘. . . without delay in order to promote safety of the flying pub- 


”? the standard left-hand rectangular traffic patterns; 15 Fed. Reg. 5046 

1950). Ground track patterns are still in effect at Washington National Airport 
iowever; 14 C.F.R. § 60.19-7 (Supp. 1955). 

% People v. Neuhewer [sic] 197 Misc. 54, 57, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 291, 292 (City 
Mag. Ct. 1949). 

% New York Const. Art. III § 1 provides: 

Legislative power. Section 1. The legislative power of this State shall be 
vested in the Senate and Assembly. 

% New York Const. Art. III § 16. 
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Neuhauser allegedly entered the pattern at an altitude 
of approximately 800 feet, in the manner indicated by 
the airplane image and track shown below. 
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Airline pilots know that prescribed ‘‘Anti-Noise" flight 


paths, such as this federally- and locally-sanctioned traffic 
pattern for La Guardia Airport, are dangerous. 
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an ordinance which incorporates other statutes by reference 
could impose laws, of the import of which the legislature may 
not be fully cognizant, whereby a bill could become a law 
which would not receive a legislator’s approval if he fully 
understood it.®* Principally the defendant cited in support 
of this contention, Darwager v. Staats, where the state of 
New York attempted to apply to intrastate transactions 
the codes promulgated for interstate transactions by provid- 
ing that codes adopted under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, when approved by the President and filed with 
the New York Secretary of State shall be in force in New 
York. The New York Court of Appeals deemed this legis- 
lative act void as an unauthorized delegation of legislative 
function contrary to the constitution of the state and 
offensive under the provision against embodyment by refer- 
ence.*® Neuhauser also relied on a New Jersey case—a state 
with a constitutional provision identical with that of New 
York!*°—which refused to recognize such an act of refer- 
ence where it could not be struck from the particular act 
without essentially altering or impairing it.*°' But the court 
disagreed, holding that the legislation under Darwager 
was a mere shell leaving to national bodies or officials the 
power to form therein the laws of the state of New York 
which would make applicable to a new body of people— 


% People v. Banks, 67 N.Y. 568, 576 (1876). 
® Darwager v. Staats, 267 N.Y. 20. 196 N.E. 61 (1935). 
10 New Jersey Const., Art. IV, § 7, par. 4 (1844) now Art. 4, § 7, par. 5 


7). 
101 State v. Larson, 10 N. J. Misc. 384, 160 Atl. 556 (1932). 
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those engaged in intrastate activities—laws which hitherto 
had not applied to them,’’* whereas the case at bar was 
nothing more or less than an enforcement measure in aid 
of federal legislation merely giving added sanction to rules 
which nevertheless had to be obeyed. It cited, in support, 
People of New York v. Mailman” upholding the mere 
enforcement of existing federal laws already applicable to 
the citizens of the state and two cases which upheld the 
conformance of local to state and state to federal regula- 
tion,'’* where compliance had already been decreed by the 
higher jurisdiction. Against a claim of possible unfamiliarity 
with the federal regulations by the legislators, suggesting a 
possible delegation of legislative authority, the court noted 
that the local authorities had actually participated with the 
federal agencies in drawing up the three traffic patterns in 
question and attached no importance to the fact that the 
embodiment involved scores of other regulations with which, 
because of their magnitude and divergence, the legislators 
could not have been familiar. 

Neuhauser’s final contention—that since Congress has ex- 
clusive authority to regulate air commerce and has so done, 
hence the exercise of police power by a state or municipality 
in a field which the federal government has occupied is 
unconstitutional—was also rejected. Stating that the enact- 
ment of the local law in no way interfered with nor affected 
commerce, the court moved from considerations of federal 
constitutionality involving the invasion of a field which 
Congress has chosen to occupy, to state constitutionality in- 
volving an alleged over extension of the scope of municipal 
legislative power and cited People of New York v. Lewis*®” 
where a local penalty was imposed, heavier than the penalty 
imposed by the state, for black-market transactions for- 
bidden federally, since such transactions had the gravest 
effect upon the property, safety and health of New York 
City’s crowded population. In further support of its deci- 
sion the court cited a Michigan supreme court case'’*® where 
the ordinance of a home rule city enacted after the com- 
mencement of war and augmenting federal emergency price 
control statutes and regulations was deemed not to have un- 
constitutionally delegated its legislative power nor en- 
croached upon Congress’ war power, but gave no weight to 
a Minnesota district court decision’’’ (cited in defendant’s 
brief) holding that certain sections of the Minnesota Aero- 
nautics Act, which required that aircraft and pilots operat- 
ing in Minnesota have federal licenses were unconstitutional 
(state-wise) because they constituted an unwarranted dele- 
gation of legislative authority. The fact that both the black- 
market and the emergency price control municipal sanctions 
were wartime measures (when emergencies may require 
enactment of statutes or ordinances under the police powet 
which might be held improper in normal times) was not 
considered. Concluding, the court held that there is nothing 
which precludes New York City—a home rule city’’*—from 
passing local laws having for their sole purpose the proper 
and effective enforcement of federal regulations for the 
protection of the security, welfare and health of its people. 
Infractions of air traffic rules are hard to prove. Captain 
Neuhauser was acquitted on the facts, reserving appellate 
review of the constitutional question for another day when 
a conviction can be had. 





102 Darwager v. Staats, 267 N.Y. 290, 307, 196 N.E. 61, 67 (1935). 

103 293 N.Y. 887, 59 N.E. 2d 790 (1944) affirming 182 Misc. 870. 49 N.Y.S 
2d 733 (1944). 

104 Mosner v. Haddock, 181 Misc. 486, 46 N.Y.S. 2d 343, affirmed 268 App. 
Div. 752, 48 N.Y.S. 2d 802 (1944); People v. Lewis 295 N.Y. 42, 64 N.E. 2d 
702 (1945). 

18 Id. 

106 People v. Sell, 310 Mich. 305, 17 N.W. 2d 193 (1945). 

107 Nieman v. Brittin, 1 CCH Av. Cas. 558 (2d Dist. Minn. 1935 

108 The grant of power to the municipalities by the State has its origin in the 
Home Rule Amendment to the Constitution adopted in November 1923, New York 
Const. Art. IX § 12. 
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A highly practical explanation of the need for local con- 
trol of flight activities was given by Chief Walter E. Klotz- 
back, Chief of the Emergency Division of the New York City 
Police Department: 

Local Law 55 is a safety law. It is intended for the itiner- 
ant flyer. It enables any violations of a rule of the CAR to be 
prosecuted in the Magistrate’s court as a misdemeanor. 

The idea behind the whole thing is this: Take a fellow 
flying over the city enroute Boston. He will not land at the 
Staten Island airport. He will land on a golf course. We charge 
him with a violation. He has failed to comply with the CAR. 
We will fine the fellow twenty-five or fifty dollars if the guy gets 
real tough. We then file an affidavit with the CAA supported 
by two witnesses. They don’t have punitive enforcement but 
may suspend, revoke or even qualify the lad’s license. 

The CAA regulations didn’t properly control: the flying of 
captive balloons; the using of airplanes for advertising; the 
dropping of objects; parachuting as a stunt or exhibition from 
an airplane. There had to be some way of controlling these 
things. It had happened three or four times that parachutists 
had dropped into Times Square. All we could get them on 
was Section 43 of the Penal Law—acting in a way that might 
seriously endanger another. 

Now we prohibit: sky writing; anyone who has a forced 
landing not reporting it to the police within ten hours—this is 
to prevent flying away crates that should be dismantled and 
towed away; advertising material; loud speakers; banner towing; 
dropping of objects; use of captive balloons of a size not ap- 
proved by the CAA and within a certain area; conjested areas 
for training purposes—no training over New York City; para- 
chute stunts and acrobatics other than for emergency use. 

Here is the kind of things we are troubled with: They call 
us up and want permission to drop 5,000 green carnations on 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade marchers. The March of Dimes 
wants to drop bags with ten-cent pieces in them. The Republi- 
cans want to tow ten to twenty “dirigibles’’ sixty-five . feet 
long, twenty feet wide by automobile up Broadway. ‘You can’t 
do it. You are guiding an aircraft.’’ So they towed them around 
Manhattan Island by tug boat. The things broke away—we 
told them they would. A fellow opens a gas station within 
three or four miles of one of the larger airports. He buys a 
balloon and uses it for advertising purposes. We prohibit this. 

We are not interested in the scheduled airlines. The 
scheduled airlines are self-policing. Their entire procedures are 
far ahead of the minimum requirements. We are only interested 
in the Sunday warrior who flies down Fifth Avenue or through 
the Holland tunnel. 

The Neuhauser case was a test of the law. He was one of 
many flagrant violators who refused to comply with the in- 
struction from the tower. We were getting a tremendous amount 
of complaints. “What were we doing about it?” We showed 
them what we were doing. We grabbed one of those fellows. We 
put one of our men in the tower. We have observation patrol. 
We follow the conversation on the radio... 

The CAA is interested in safety of flight and of those fly- 
ing. Our duty is to protect everybody, both in the air and on 
the ground. The CAA’s interest could not very well get itself 
down into a local atmosphere. Their interest is in regulating 
aircraft. The CAA prosecutes you passively. We prosecute you 
actively. We use punitive methods. For wrongdoings the CAA 
uses suspensions and revocations. We will fine you. Or we will 
throw you in the can. 

And so the matter stands. During the Neuhauser prose- 
cution the federal and local authorities had a “falling out” 
on the matter of who should initiate prosecution. There- 
upon the New York police were “dismissed” from the La 
Guardia Airport control tower, which is operated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Nevertheless “Local 55” 
is still law and stands ready to throw an airline pilot “in the 
can” for any deviation from flight paths which, from time 
to time, may be promulgated by the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. Yet these “safety measures” which are in truth 
anti-noise patterns, are by actual airline pilot testimony, 
often dangerous procedures.?°° 


In upholding Local 55 Judge Ramsgate stated: 

The primary purpose of air control over any area is to 
secure the public safety and general health of the people. It 
cannot be said that aircraft flying at low altitudes and over 
populated areas are not a hazard. The local law involved here- 


7° See testimony of Harold Sherwood, Captain, Trans World Airlines, Appen- 
dix to Plaintiff-Appellees’ Brief pp. 121-156, 201 F. 2d 273 (2d Cir. 1952). 
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in is, in essence, nothing more nor less than an enforcement 
measure in aid of Federal legislation to regulate aircraft within 
the boundaries of the municipality. The air patterns adopted 
merely set up a lane of traffic that aircraft must follow to 
carry them away from populated areas, thus protecting the 
inhabitants below as much as possible. The law of gravity has 
never been repealed. Whatever goes up must come down. It is 
common knowledge that through no fault of a pilot or those 
servicing aircraft, the motor or motors may stop. Therefore the 
aircraft must immediately descend and if it follows the pattern 
set out by the civil aeronautics authorities, and incorporated in 

Local Law No. 55, the chance of its landing or crashing in 

populated areas is lessened, since, if following the pattern, it 

should not be over populated areas.’” 

This represents the traffic patterns as safety measures 
nd adds force to the court’s decision but does not contribute 
) its validity. Indeed it justifies the adoption of the patterns 
n that such adoption operates in the field of safety—unques- 
ionably the most vital function to which the municipality 
s devoted. But whether or not the purport of the ordinance 
alls within the scope of the fundamental functions of a 

municipal government—that of protecting the health, safety 
ind morals or even welfare of the people—was not in dis- 
ute. What was strongly in dispute was whether legislative 
\uthority in the intricate field of air traffic regulation over 
municipality could be delegated. The federal adminis- 
rators are not infallible and could therefore enact a dan- 
erous measure whereupon it would become a law of the 
city without the city legislature having itself the expert 
knowledge, or having at its avail a commission with the 
knowledge to advise it. Indeed this is precisely what hap- 
pened in the promulgation and adoption of the anti-noise 
patterns. In its opinion the court mentioned two collisions 
by aircraft with tall buildings in New York City but the 
irrelevance of these accidents is obvious. They involved 
iircraft lost in the overcast whereas the case at bar was 
dealing with anti-noise patterns which are flown only in 
ihe immediate airport area during visual flight, requiring 
constant ground reference. Furthermore it is significant 
that these patterns were prescribed in 1949, some time before 
the unfortunate series of crashes in the New York area had 
curred. As the court said, should an aircraft experience 
1 complete power failure at a low altitude, it would indeed 
ave lives were it to fall in open land, but with multi-engine 
ircraft this possibility would be extremely remote; what 
enerally happens when a crash occurs is a partial power 
1ilure whereupon the aircraft, through some additional 
ouble, falters on the remaining power somewhere between 
ie initial power failure and the airport. Meanwhile its 
iallow turn of wide radius necessitates a deviation from 
ie prescribed path. In truth the traffic patterns were a tactic 
itended to appease a populace distraught by the continual 
resence of low-flying aircraft. That the measure did not 
mtribute to safety is shown by testimony concerning these 
me anti-noise patterns taken a few years later during the 
edarhurst controversy.''! There it was adduced that turn- 
ig Or Maneuvering an aircraft immediately after take-off 
before landing in order to conform to such patterns may 
‘quire the pilot to exceed the limits of optimum operational 
eeds. 

Nor did the issues at the Neuhauser trial elicit the hard 
uct that anti-noise patterns may cause danger through in- 
easing the fastest growing hazard to air travel—the mid- 
ir collision. Experienced pilots concur in the opinion that 
1e necessity of following a ground track during airport ap- 
roaches or departures must in some measure subtract from 
iat one-hundred per cent quantum of attention demanded 
' the pilot by changing aircraft flight circumstances and 





110 People v. Newhauser [sic] 197 Misc. 54, 59, 92 N.Y.S. 2d 291, 296 (City 


fag. Ct. 1949) 
111 Supra note 109. 
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essential traffic during the take-off and landing maneuvers. 
Of this the court could not have been cognizant; it had to 
rely on crash data and could know nothing of near- 
misses. But if fixed altitudes and ground tracks continue to 
be enforced, courts may soon have this information merely 
by taking judicial notice of the public records of accidents in 
the vicinity of metropolitan airports. 

After a series of three tragic airline crashes in Elizabeth, 
N. J., in the brief span of fifty-eight days from December 
16, 1951, to February 11, 1952, a fourth occurred in popu- 
lous Jamaica, N. Y., whereupon a Queens grand jury hear- 
ing was ordered.''* Its object was to investigate the operation 
of air transportation over its jurisdiction insofar as it 
affected the safety, welfare, health and comfort of the plane 
and its passengers and the citizenry of Queens. The jury 
findings recognized the national and international aspects 
of air traffic which generated the disturbance but to avoid 
chaos its control required uniformity of safety rules and 
sanctions against violators. The federal government had 
taken the lion’s share of control over air traffic leaving only 
two possible areas for local action—culpable negligence or 
public nuisance, both violations of the penal code. But 
culpable negligence or recklessness resulting in manslaugh- 
ter,''* implies a disregard of the consequences which may 
ensue from the act; an indifference to the rights of others.''* 
The aircraft pilot guides a device with a monstrous destruc- 
tion potential but to wield it would bring the temple down 
upon his head and the urge for self-preservation would pre- 
clude the imputation of such motive when his aircraft 
crashes. The cause of the crash under investigation was 
determined to have been a mechanical defect in the fuel 
system; any possible dereliction of duty in the inspection 
of this component must have occurred outside of the Queens 
jurisdiction at remote Fort Lauderdale, Florida, far from 
where the forces of destruction were unleashed—re-empha- 
sizing the importance of federal control. 

The area of public nuisance was explored; a crime 
against the order and economy of a state consisting of an 
unlawful act or omission against a considerable number of 
people which annoys, endangers or injures their comfort, 
health or safety or renders them insecure in life or the use 
of property.''® However, if the business engaged in is lawful 
and is properly conducted and not operated in a negligent 
manner, its operation cannot be held to constitute a public 
nuisance. Moreover, when the conduct of the activity con- 
forms with the usual customs or practices in the art it is 

"112 The following is a summary of a presentment dated July 2, 1952 by the 
April 1952 Grand Jury for the County of Queens, Michael C. Krasner, Foreman, 
to the Honorable Alfred J. Hofman, County Judge of the County of Queens in 
regard to an inquiry ‘‘ . into the question of whether any criminal or culpable 
negligence [could be found] sufficient to warrant action by any agency of... the 
county . . . with respect to the airplane crash in Jamaica on April 5th, 1952 and 
into the adequacy of safety regulations governing air traffic insofar as it affects or 
may stioet the safety of the people of Queens County. 

3N.Y. Penal Law, §§ 1052, (3) and 1053-a (1944). 
§ 1052—Manslaughter in second degree defined. 
Such homicide is manslaughter in the second degree, when com- 


mitted without a design to effect death: 
* * * * 
3. By any act, procurement or culpable negligence of any person, 
which, according to the provisions of this article, does not constitute 
the crime of murder in the first or second degree, nor manslaughter 
in the first degree. 
1053-a Criminal negligence in operation of vehicle resulti ng in death. 
A person who operates or drives any vehicle of any kind in a reckless 
or culpably negligent manner, whereby a human being is killed, is guilty 
of criminal negligence in the operation of a vehicle resulting in death. 
114 People v. Bearden, 290 N.Y. 478, 482, 49 N.E. 2d 785, 787 (1943); Peo- 
ple v. Angelo, 246 N.Y. 451, 457, 159 N.E. 394, 396 (1927). 
15 N.Y. Penal Law, § 1530 (1944). 
§ 1530. Public nuisance defined. 
A “public nuisance’? is a crime against the order and economy of the 
state, and consists in unlawfully doing an act, or omitting to perform a 
duty, which act or omission: 
1. Annoys, injures or endangers the comfort, repose, health or safety of 
any considerable number of persons; or, 
* * * * 


un 


4. In any way renders a considerable number of persons insecure in life, 
or the use of property. 
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presumed to be properly conducted.’**® 
that low-flying aircraft while enroute could be in violation 
of the federally prescribed safe altitudes of flight over con- 
gested areas,''” but they are specifically exempted from such 
violation by existing federal regulations when engaged in 


The jury concluded 


take-offs and landings. This left the question of whether 
take-offs and landings in the Queens area were in conformity 
with the usual custom and practice and evidence presented 
to the grand jury brought forth an affirmative conclusion. 

The grand jury, apparently going beyond a grand jury’s 
general function of determining whether there is a sufficiency 
of facts to support an indictment, unhappily concluded that 
in view of the present state of the law, local authorities in 
New York are powerless to take any action to safeguard 
the life, property, welfare, comfort, health, safety and well- 
being of its citizens endangered by low-flying planes. The 
same factors in low flying which bar the use by local author- 
ities of the public nuisance statute to punish safety violations, 
apply with equal force to the problem of noise from low- 
flying planes in taking off and landing or in pre-flight and 
maintenance run-ups.’?® 

Cedarhurst Raises the “Umbrella of Death” 

In 1953 New York International Airport (Idlewild) was 
already a vast installation consisting of more than ten miles 
of runways and seven and one half square miles of land. 
It handled 87,885 flights in both domestic and international 
operations, the latter being ninety-four per cent of the New 
York district’s scheduled overseas air passenger traffic. The 
airport, at the confluence of airways fingering across the 
United States and reaching out to foreign lands, plays a 
starring role in world air commerce. 

The incorporated village of Cedarhurst, embracing ap- 
proximately a square mile area and, in 1953, comprising 
some 6,500 residents is, at its nearest point, 4,000 feet from 
the eastern boundary of Idlewild and 9,200 feet from the 
end of a runway and in line with an approach zone. Within 
its delegated powers as a home-rule municipal corporation 
it enacted, to become effective on June 15, 1952, an ordi- 
nance which provided in substance that it shall be unlawful 
for any person, 

1. to operate or cause to be operated an aircraft at an altitude 

below 1,000 ft. over the surface of the Village; 


2. to maintain or use the altitudes below 1,000 ft. over the Vil- 
lage for so-called turning or maneuvering zones or the bos 
proach and transition zones claimed to have been estab- 
lished for the New York International Airport by the Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics; or 


3. to carry by air at altitudes of less than 1,000 ft. over the 
Village any gasoline or other explosives or inflammable 
material. 


The ordinance provided a penalty of one hundred dollars 
for each violation and also declared any person who violated 
it to be guilty of disorderly conduct punishable by imprison- 
ment in a county jail or workhouse for a term not exceeding 


116 People v. Accurate Brass Co., Inc. 271, App. Div. 1031, 69 N.Y.S. 2d 306 
(1947); People v. Vandewater, 250 N.Y. 83, 88-89, 164 N.E. 864, 865-866 (1948). 

114 C.F.R. Part 60, Air Traffic Rules (1952 

§ 60.17 Minimum safe altitudes. Except when necessary for take-off or 
landing, no person shall operate an aircraft below the following alti- 
tudes: 

* * * 7 
(b) Over congested areas. Over the congested areas of cities, towns or 
settlements, or over an open-air assembly of persons, an altitude of 
1,000 feet above the highest obstacle. 

118 What legal basis supports the commission regulation of the Port of New 
York Authority that “‘no jet or turbo-prop aircraft may land or take off at an 
air terminal without permission”? Assume that a scheduled citizen air carrier 
with a route specifying New York City as a terminal desires to serve this route 
with a jet aircraft, all of which have been federally approved and certificated. 
Or suppose that a carrier of a foreign nation holding rights granted under treaty 
and executive agreement to operate commercial services to New York City, 
U.S.A. with a jet aircraft conforming to ICAO standards, which the United 
States has agr to recognize, also wishes to begin services. Assume further that 
the airport operational noise level of the aircraft is within tolerances for safe 

tion. Could PONYA bar these aircraft from operating into its air- 
ports if in its opinion ‘‘they have noise characteristics which are intolerable to 
the airport’s neighbors’’? 
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six months or by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or both.** 

Aircraft operating to and from Idlewild must perforce 
fly over Cedarhurst at less than 1,000 feet in landing anc 
taking off under a variety of conditions. Figure V dramat 
ically demonstrates that enforcement of the ordinance woulc 
substantially restrict the operation of aircraft in interstate 
and foreign commerce to and from New York Internationa 
Airport and would at times cause the airport’s complete 
shutdown. Additionally, if other communities adjoining the 
airport were to pass similar ordinances, it would, for al 
practical purposes, have to be closed. The Port of New Yor! 
Authority, the major scheduled airlines, individual airline 
pilots, the Air Line Pilots Association, and the Civil Aero 
nautics Authority joined to fight the ordinance.’ 

The aviation interests relied first upon the argument o 
federal pre-emption by Congress in the field of interstate 
commerce to the exclusion of the states. Assuming that the 
ordinance were not in conflict with federal regulation i 
would be invalid nevertheless as an invasion of a field 
exhaustively occupied by Congress where even coinciden: 
legislation is repugnant. Where Congress has constructec 
a framework of legislation and an administrative agency 
has filled the interstices as has been done in air commerce 
a finding can be made therefrom of Congress’ intention 
fully to occupy the field, even if a particular area were not 
specifically regulated. But the Cedarhurst ordinance actu- 
ally conflicts sharply with the federal legislative structur: 
srounded on the commerce clause hence even if there were 
no showing of pre-emption, the ordinance violates the su- 
premacy clause of the Constitution. Although invasion of a 
pre-empted field and conflict with federal legislation are 
individually sufficient to strike down the ordinance, yet a 
further reason for its invalidation is that it constitutes an 
undue burden on interstate commerce. States may not 
impede the free flow of commerce, or regulate those phases 
of it which call for conformance to a universal pattern. The 
barrier built by the ordinance would distort this uniformity 

The defendant contended that both legislative intent and 
judicial interpretation have preserved at least some area o! 
air for the surface parcel. Both New York in its common 
law and New York and New Jersey in their delegation o! 
powers to the Port of New York Authority have recognized 
this by including among them the power of eminent domain 
Further Congress recognized it in both the Civil Aeronautics 
Act and Federal Airport Act by specifying the power to 
acquired air easements.'** Hence both federal and state gov 
ernments recognize the reservation of some area of air for th¢ 
landowner. The State of New York has never delegated it: 
police power to the federal government. The greatest con- 
centration of air tragedies such as those in the New York are: 
occurred principally within a widening path extending out- 
ward from the runway threshold. Cedarhurst is within such ; 
path, therefore the ordinance is intended to safeguard no 
only the surface dweller’s property rights but his comfort an: 
life. Congress in specifying navigable airspace in its legislatio: 
has recognized two strata or areas—navigable and subnaviga 
ble airspace. In the federal legislation navigable airspace 1 
that above the minimum altitude of flight which is 1,000 fee 
in congested areas.'*? No public right in the subnavigable air 
space has been decreed in the Civil Aeronautics Act. Henc: 
when the Civil Aeronautics Board attempts to regulate fligh 
activity in the subnavigable airspace it is either going beyon: 

19 New York Villlage Law § 90. 

120 All American Airways, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurst, 106 F. Supp, 52 
(E.D. N.Y. 1952); All American Airways, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurst, 201 I 
2d 273 (2d Cir. 1952) fe, paar Airlines, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurst, 132 F 
Supp. 871 (E.D. 55); Allegheny Airlines, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurs 
238. 2d 812 (2d Cir, 1998). 

121 52 Stat. 985 (1938), 60 Stat. 170 (1946), 49 U.S.C. §§ 452c21 1101 (€ 


(1952). 
122 Supra n. 117. 
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Figure V ‘'Local exactions and barriers to free transit in the air would neutralize its indifference to space and its con- 
quest of time," (Mr. Justice Jackson concurring in Northwest Airlines v. Minnesota, 322 U.S. 292, 303 [1944]) 


its powers or Congress has made a too broadly and loosely 
defined delegation. In either case, whether an invalid con- 
struction by the Board or whether the act itself is an im- 
proper delegation, to assert federal control in the subnavi- 
zable airspace area would be an overextension of delegated 
power and constitute a taking of property for public use 
vithout compensation—a fifth amendment violation. 


Although all facets of landowner-airman relationship 
vere touched upon during the course of legal action by the 
1any interested parties, the court, in deciding,’** devoted 
tself to the task of determining what it considered the basic 
uestion: whether Congress pre-empted the field of regula- 
ion and control of the flight of aircraft, including the fixing 
f minimum safe altitudes for take-offs from and landings at 
irports, despite that such altitudes might be less than 1,000 
eet. Specifically what, if any, airspace below the altitude of 
.000 feet has Congress determined to be navigable airspace, 
ibject to flight control? 


The court emphasized the need for federal control of all 
hases of transportation, particularly that of air travel, and 
1oted a Supreme Court expression by Justice Jackson on 
ongressional control of air commerce: 


Congress has recognized the national responsibility for reg- 
ulating air commerce. Federal control is intensive and exclusive. 
Planes do not wander about in the sky like vagrant clouds. 
They move only by federal permission, subject to federal in- 
spection, in the hands of federally certified personnel and under 
an intricate system of federal commands. The moment a ship 
taxis onto a runway it is caught up in an elaborate and detailed 
system of controls. . . . Its privileges, rights and protection, so 
far as transit is concerned, it owes to the Federal Government 
alone and not to any state government.™ 

133 Allegheny Airlines, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurst, 132 F. Supp. 871 
E.D.N.Y. 1955). 
1% Northwest Airlines, Inc. v. Minnesota, 322 U.S. 292, 303 (1944). 
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Although the village officials of Cedarhurst, as property 
owners, had withdrawn their counterclaims of nuisance and 
trespass, the court paused to examine property rights of air- 
space in owners of subjacent land. The corpse of Cujus est 
solum was dug up and reinterred. The court here leaned 
toward the concept that the owner can lay claim only to 
airspace which he can use and enjoy: he has a paramount 
right in the superjacent airspace only in that no one can 
acquire a right to the space above his land which will limit 
whatever use he can make of it as part of his enjoyment 
of the land. All other airspace, particularly that which is 
navigable, belongs in the public domain. The court then cited 
the pre-eminence of Congress in the field of interstate com- 
merce, federal pre-emption of air safety through legislative 
action and pursuant regulations and concluded that the 
states, including the Village of Cedarhurst, are precluded 
from enacting valid contrary and conflicting legislation. 

This led to the main question at bar. Clearly Congress 
had the right to regulate commerce in the navigable airspace 
and clearly through the setting of a minimum safe altitude 
of flight the federal regulatory agency, supported by judicial 
decision, had determined that airspace 1,000 feet above the 
surface was navigable. Although no specific reference was 
found in the regulations to take-offs and landings, the words 
“except when necessary for take-off or landing no person 
shall operate an aircraft below the following altitudes” were 
construed as establishing a minimum altitude rule of specific 
applicability to these maneuvers. By judicial decision, then, 
federal control and regulation of traffic in the navigable 
airspace above the minimum safe altitude of flight is found 
to extend to the airspace through which aircraft must nec- 
essarily fly for take-offs and landings at public airports—it 
should never have been in dispute. 
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Upon appeal'®* the aviation interests were again upheld: 
although the appellant’s brief contained substantially the 
same contentions as below, only two additonal issues relative 
to the controversy were discussed in the decision. Using the 


District Court’s holding—invasion and conflict in a pre- 
empted field—the court fortified this structure holding that 
the delegation by Congress of power to the Board to pre- 
scribe safety rules was not an unconstitutional delegation as 
where delegations are made without guiding standards. The 
policy declaration of Congress in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
is to assure, in the public interest, the highest degree of 
safety in air transportation. To accomplish this Congress has 
delegated to the Civil Aeronautics Board the duty to set 
“rules as to safe altitudes of flight.” In view of this construc- 
tion the village of Cedarhurst had contended that the word 
“safe” did not denote a “sufficiently definitive standard to 
permit valid administrative action under the delegation.” 
But the court disagreed. With the multiplicity of variable 
conditions inherent in safety control, allowance for such 
variability does not signal the use of too broad a structure in 
its delegation. There are other even less specific delegations 
that have been upheld by the courts. Against the allegation 
of a taking of private property for public use the court dis- 
tinguished the Causby case where flights were so frequent 
and so low as to interfere directly with not only the enjoy- 
ment of the land, but its commercial use as a chicken farm 
as well. The imprecision of the volume, periods of intensity 
and altitudes of the flights over the village of Cedarhurst, 
and the lack of evidence that the flights constituted a tres- 
pass or nuisance to the village residents preclude the finding 
of a taking under the Causby doctrine. 
UNIVERSALITY AND Fair PLay 

Time can pass only through motion, for a motionless state 
is eternity. Motion and its speed define distances and make 
them meaningful, for only through velocity—how long it 
takes to get there either in fact or fancy—can distances be 
conceived. Viewed in this light, the distance between two 
points is no longer fixed, but variable; what is far today is 
near tomorrow. 

It is not difficult to realize that thrusting skyward state 
and municipal boundaries would stultify air commerce.'** 
What is sometimes overlooked, however, is that the rapidity 
of flight and the instantaneousness of communications gives 
every function of government a “national” quality. This is 
not to say that all local problems shall cease to exist and 
that local control will soon be unnecessary, rather it urges 
the understanding that state, local and municipal and na- 
tional and federal can no longer be associated with fixed 
synonyms such as near, close at hand, democratic, grass roots: 
or distant, centralized, national state, bureaucratic; for even 
as we stand the world is shrinking beneath our feet. In avia- 
tion a pilot cannot heed state lines; when flying through 
the overcast, or at altitudes of three to five miles above the 
terrain, it is difficult or impossible to take cognizance of local 
political boundaries, for with altitude, even though ground 
contact is maintained, topographical features are often indis- 
tinguishable. 

In support of our second contention—that communica- 
tion and transportation have nationalized other functions of 
government—we must begin with the assertion of an obvious 
fact yet often overlooked. Communication and transportation 
are of no vitality in and of themselves—they only serve when 


123 Allegheny Airlines, Inc. v. Village of Cedarhurst, 238 F. 2d 812 (2d Cir. 
1956) . 

#26 Economic parochialism presents a problem. Concerning a state’s power to 
tax fleets of mobile chattels moving in interstate commerce compare Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc. v. Nebraska State Board of Equalization and Assessment, 347 U.S. 590 
(1954) with Northwest Airlines, Inc. v. Minnesota, 322 U.S. 292 (1944) and see 
Sutherland and Vinciguerra, The Octroi and the Airplane, 32 Cornell L. Q. 161 
(1946). For a treatment of the general subject see Sutherland, The Nation’s Econ- 
omy and State Frontiers, 8 Stan. L. Rev. 26 (1955). 
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they transport, integrate, and disseminate the ideas and sub- 
stances of our people and our country’s vital processes. 
Hence only those activities, processes and phases of society 
which cannot be advanced by communication and transpor- 
tation can escape a trace of nationalism in this little world. 
Many instances could be cited: the nationwide confer- 
ence where experts situated all over the country not only 
converse but see each other yet never leave the comfort of 
their studies; the speed with which a vaccine is rushed to an 
area of epidemic; the assistance of the ubiquitous federal 
police with its vast system of record keeping and advanced 
scientific methods to bring to the bar of justice thieves who 
have never bothered to move beyond the shadow of the local 
police station. What must be overcome is the reluctance of 
government officials to face the prejudices against upsetting 
the status quo in making the needed changes which arise 
through force of circumstances. The great trouble in federal- 
izing functions of government which cry for centralized con- 
trol is the need to overcome the pressures of those who see 
in nationalization the loss of influence which they wield in 
local affairs. 

The time limit for appeal of the Cedarhurst case to the 
Supreme Court has expired but it does not move into the 
archives of legal record to be forgotten; while it has settled 
some questions of law it has left a greater social problem un- 
solved. As the issues narrow in the Cedarhurst case to 
the final specific question of whether that portion of airspace 
used for take-off and landing was navigable airspace, hence 
susceptible of federalization, the broader issues were lost from 
sight. The Cedarhurst ordinance was declared invalid but 
this does not go to the heart of the problem. Here was a 
community of enraged homeowners attempting to do what 
they could to keep from their doors this intruder who in- 
vaded both day and night. Admittedly fears are often over- 
worked and the discomfort from noise is sometimes mas- 
queraded by the terrors of physical harm. But the intrusion 
is there nevertheless. 

Village officials, civic groups and the people of the com- 
munities surrounding the New York airports generally con- 
veyed the feeling of frustration and resignation in their at- 
tempts to cope with the problem. Generally the complaint 
was an unjust taking of property without compensation by 
both the government and large airline corporations who were 
profiting by the “seizure” of property. The idea that ai 
commerce is a necessary adjunct to present-day life was not 
disputed. The property-owner did not want to impede prog- 
ress; he merely wanted the air carriers to remain within 
bounds. This could be done by declaring navigable airspace 
to be that above 1,000 feet, the present minimum safe alti- 
tude of flight; later it should be raised to 5,000 feet. Any 
invasion below this minimum should constitute a taking fo: 
which compensation should be made. 

One centralized authority, such as the Administrator o 
Civil Aeronautics, vested with complete authority over al 
public airports was recommended. Giving him the powe: 
entirely or partially to close down an airport when it becam« 
dangerous would avoid the reluctance of the airport orper 
ator fearful of destroying his investment. In a situatio1 
where the airports are not owned and operated by the city 
the municipal authorities are free to take action against the 
offender without fighting themselves. This is more often truc 
with activities other than municipal airports such as rail 
roads, steel mills, etc. But with the city owning the airport 
its neighbors are at some disadvantage in getting any action 
The city of New York has far too much invested in Li 
Guardia and Idlewild to abandon them. With the commit 
ments as great as they are, the consensus is that the airport 
will just have to remain. The inaccessibility of the court 
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ithout exorbitant costs was another complaint. The small 
mmunities or individual homeowners are not able to cope 
ith the great array of legal talent representing the airlines, 
ie government, and the Port Authority. In general the 
ass roots feeling of the multitude of neighbors of the large 
ew York airports is that an injustice is being done but that 
preponderance of wealth, influence and vested interests 
ipedes vindication. 

A study of so vexing a problem cannot leave one barren 

ideas. The suggestions below favor centralized control 
nce it is firmly believed that the benefits growing out of 
iformity can be enjoyed without sacrificing those indi- 
dual rights to which, sometimes more firmly than others, 
ir nation has always been dedicated. 

1. Congress, through regulatory legislation, should as- 
me control of all navigable airspace, regarding it as part 
the public domain—an area owned by our national gov- 


rnment and subject to national sovereignty to the complete 
<clusion of state or local regulation. 


27 This navigable air- 
ace should not be rigidly fixed but rather should vary with 
rcumstances and should lie upon the surface dweller’s and 


egin at the plane where that airspace necessary for the sur- 


ce dweller’s use and enjoyment leaves off. In the vicinity 
public airports this navigable airspace should also include 


that necessary to effect safe take-offs and landings. A free 


sht of passage in navigable air should continue to be af- 


forded to all citizens of the United States. The federal gov- 


s 


Nn O.4.8 


nment should regulate all flight activities in this area with 


roper and adequate civil and criminal sanctions to the com- 


lete exclusion of any state regulation or embodiment by 


eference. The plane which divides the property owner’s air- 


ace from air in the public domain should not be confused 
ith the minimum safe altitudes of flight which are safety 
easures and which vary with the nature of the aircraft to 
hich they apply. The landowner’s needs and not the safety 
flight should determine the envelope of air protecting the 
rface occupants. 
2. The “envelope of air” doctrine should apply to the 
vnership of airspace by the subjacent landowner. This doc- 
ne should be adopted by state legislatures and applied by 
e courts. In the resolution of legal controversies, the “then 
isting use’ yardstick should apply to determine actions 
ecting present rights such as nuisance or trespass; the 
robable future use” doctrine should apply to determine 
extent of a taking. The size of the envelope of air should, 
ough experience, be allowed to jell into a fixed areal di- 
nsion of definite depth providing a sufficient buffer over 
atever is reasonably constructed on the land generally to 
rd off dangerous intrusions depending upon the nature 
the use or probable use of the property. Annoyances to 
landowner beyond this envelope of air should be action- 
e as a nuisance or as a partial taking of the surface prop- 
y through interference with the enjoyment and use. Sonic 
rier penetration causing damage or injury on the surface 
uld be regarded as a physical intrusion upon the surface 
yperty. 
}. Legislation should be enacted or the present legislation 
uld be strengthened and public funds provided to facili- 
the federal ownership of at least major public airports 
| to enable the federal licensing of all airports.'** This will 
1 the last segment in a now almost completely rounded 
1 of federal control of the civil air transportation function. 
* This control could be fortified by the conclusion by the federal govern- 
t of treaties with foreign nations concerning the public domain of air. By an 
cation of the Missouri v. Holland (252 U.S. 416 (1920)) doctrine the neces- 
for a reconciliation between state and national policies under the concept of 
gated and reserved powers fades since legislative power is divided between the 
‘ral government and the states while the treaty power is delegated in toto. 
supra n. 4. 


128 What powers exist in this area under present legislation? See Seago and 
1our, Federal Licensing of Airports, 22 Jour. Air L. & Com. 51 (1955). 
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4. Congress should clarify the federal government’s power 
and funds should be provided to enable it to acquire land 
for airports and runway over-run areas and for air ease- 
ments and to regulate the height of present and future 
structures through eminent domain and zoning regardless 
of whether or not the airports which these areas are intended 
to serve are federally owned or operated. 

5. Whenever the navigable airspace or other airport ac- 
tivities conflict with the envelope of air of the landowner 
and public interest requires that part of it is needed for the 
public domain of the air, or when the landowner suffers 
from activities outside his envelope of air, full and adequate 
compensation should be made for the harm or taking. This 
should apply to zoning as well, where a property owner 
should not only be compensated for the removal or altera- 
tion of structures but even when no alteration or removal is 
necessary should be compensated by the application of the 
probable future use yardstick when he suffers a substantial 
reduction in the value of his property through the imposition 
of the zoning regulations. Means should be provided to 
permit the easy adjudication of any claims for damages for 
a trespass or nuisance or for a taking from whatever source 
without undue delay and exorbitant expense by the land- 
owner. When property for an air easement is taken by emi- 
nent domain the condemnee should be afforded the right 
in a single suit to adequate compensation not only for the 
taking but the diminution in value of the remainder as well. 
Furthermore, actions for depreciation in value incident to 
the lower level of flights of aircraft over the premises should 
be guaranteed. The fairest way here may be to delay the 
initiation of this action until occurrence of the depreciation, 
since such depreciation will vary with the changing nature 
and volume of the aircraft in use over the land. 

6. The federal jurisdiction should be extended to cover 
all crimes committed in the navigable air above the United 
States. State activities in this area should be strictly limited 
to the apprehension, during hot pursuit, of criminals whose 
criminal acts were committed on the surface in the local 
jurisdiction and who have fled into the navigable air. Fed- 
eral authorities should police this public domain of the air. 

7. All airspace below the navigable air should remain 
under the jurisdiction of the government of the subjacent 
land and waters. Hence the area of control of the local juris- 
diction will be coterminous with the landowner’s envelope 
of air and air in the public domain over which the federal 
government will exercise complete sovereignty will be coter- 
minous with the navigable air. 

These suggestions provide only the bare bones of a new 
structure, the building of which will be fraught with many 
complications. Yet if the goals which they suggest are real- 
ized, a great step forward will be made by: 

1. Rededicating the control of air transportation to the 
promotion of air safety by bringing uniformity of regulations 
and sanctions in air commerce and eliminating the laws of a 
patchwork quilt of jurisdictions which could enfeeble air 
commerce and make the navigation of aircraft difficult if 
not impossible. 

2. Eliminating inconsistencies which now exist in sanc- 
tions decreed by overlapping jurisdictions against violations 
of uniform rules or the promulgation of separate rules either 
of which destroys the universality which mature experience 
in aviation recognizes as an imperative of safety, and offends 
a sense of justice. 

3. Eliminating the possibility of a jurisdiction adopting 
air commerce regulations which it does not understand and 
would not adopt if the entire import of these rules were fully 
comprehended. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Special Report: 


FAA Traffic Pattern Rules For 
L. A. International Airport 


TITLE {4—AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE 


Chapter 1—Federal Aviation Agency 
(Reg. Docket No. 168; Special Civil 
Air Reg. 438) 

PART 60—AIR TRAFFIC RULES 
Los Angeles International Airport 
Traffic Pattern Area Rules 

(Eprror’s Note: The following is a 
complete reprint of the FAA traffic pat- 
tern rules for L. A. International Air- 
port as they appeared in the Federal 
Register on Tuesday, March 1, 1960.) 

On October 28, 1959, notice was 
given in Draft Release No. 59-17 (24 
F. R. 9020) that the Federal Aviation 
Agency had under consideration the 
adoption of a Special Civil Air Regu- 
lation establishing special airport traf- 
fic pattern rules for the Los Angeles 
International Airport area. This regu- 
lation would establish a specific area 
of airspace surrounding the Los An- 
geles International Airport to be desig- 
nated as an airport traffic pattern area 
within which special aircraft operating 
rules would apply. These operating 
rules were developed in order to en- 
hance the safety of all aircraft opera- 
tions in this area and to provide for 
the protection of persons and property 
on the ground. 

The nature of comments received in 
response to the draft release could be 
classified in two broad categories: (1) 
those submitted from aviation commu- 
nity interests which addressed the tech- 
nical aspects of the proposed aircraft 
operating rules; (2) and those sub- 
mitted from other interested persons 
which addressed the aircraft noise 
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abatement aspects of the proposed rule. 

Many of the comments of this latter 
category contended that the proposed 
rules did not “go far enough” and 
urged that much more be done to pro- 
vide relief to nearby communities from 
the aircraft noise problem. While com- 
ments such as these were prevalent, 
other comments recognized that the 
rules, which deal with traffic pattern 
flight procedures would result in an 
alleviation of the problem insofar as 
practical air traffic rules could provide. 
For example, the comments of the City 
Council of Inglewood stated, in part, 
that the proposed regulation “. . . is, 
and will be, a long step toward the 
ultimate solution of the critical noise 
problem in this city; .’. The City 
Council urged the early adoption of 
the proposed regulation. 

The Agency would like to emphasize 
the point that the proposed rules out- 
lined in Draft Release No. 59-17, were 
not intended to be representative of a 
complete Agency answer to the aircraft 
noise problem. These rules are an 
initial product of an Agency-wide pro- 
gram that seeks the alleviation of air- 
craft noise through the various areas 
of purview of each particular Bureau 
in the Agency. The Agency has been 
studying the fundamental problems of 
aircraft noise in airport communities 
to attack the problem on a_ broad 
scale. Basic research is under way on 
the fundamentals of community objec- 
tions to aircraft noise to determine how 
to improve the designs of aircraft and 
their flight operational techniques to 
lower noise levels and, where possible, 
alter the noise characteristics to make 


them less annoying. As part of this in 
tensive research program, a wide num 
ber of community reactions to aircraft 
noise studies have been made, the re 
sults of which are being regularly dis 
cussed with the aircraft operators for 
consideration in the design of new air- 
craft and engines. 

While all jet transport aircraft in 
civil operation are equipped with en 
gine noise suppressors, which are heavy 
and costly, the Agency is continuing its 
studies of jet noise suppression method: 
to further minimize the noise problem 
Ground engine mufflers are also bein« 
analyzed as these devices are particu 
larly pertinent to the engine run-up 
maintenance procedures employed a 
airports. Studies of the new turbofa: 
engines are also being made to assur 
that these engines will produce le: 
noise on both take off and landing. 

Studies are also under way to de 
termine the least noisy methods an 
techniques for the take off and ay 
proach to landing of civil jet transpo: 
aircraft. Camera studies are being co! 
tinued to determine the extent of ope 
ational variations between operato 
and pilots along with the accuracy 
which the aircraft is flown. Airspec 
indicators, artificial horizons, and ang 
of attack indicators with improved a 
curacy and readability are be 
studied to permit jet aircraft to | 
flown to the optimum performan 
consistent with safety and noise abat 
ment. 

Commercial air carriers based 
many major airport terminals ha 2 
been requested to remove their flig t 
training activities to other airpo: s 
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vhere such operations may be con- 
lucted over less congested areas with- 
ut creating undue noise annoyance. 
[hese requests were made primarily 
n the basis of safety, in that simu- 
ited engine-out maneuvers and the 
onflict of training flights with normal 
ieavy traffic at such airports consti- 
ute an undue hazard as well as an 
innecessary source of noise annoyance. 

Additional navigation aids for in- 
trument approach procedures at major 
\irport terminals have been established 
o that approaches during limited 
veather conditions may be made from 
nore than one direction. This elimi- 
ates the necessity for circling ap- 
roaches around the airport at low alti- 
udes since straight-in approaches to 
and can be made from more than one 
lirection and is expected to contribute 
ignificantly to the further alleviation 
{ the noise problem. 

For operations in good weather con- 
litions, considerable attention is being 
levoted to the development of visual 
‘lide path indicators. These devices 
vill provide accurate visual guidance 
n the landing approach so as to assure 
hat aircraft which create difficult 
ioise problem will not be flown at an 
iltitude lower than that deemed ac- 
eptable throughout the approach. Five 
ypes of visual glide indicators are be- 
ng installed at the National Aviation 
Facilities Experimental Center for 
esting and evaluation. One system is 
urrently under active test and one will 
oon be ready for actual test. Within 

few months, all five systems will be 
nder simultaneous evaluation. 

Studies are also under way by the 
\gency to determine the practicability 
{ expanding the scope of airport mas- 
‘r plans to include buffer zones de- 
gned to cushion the effects of aircraft 

vise. Consideration is also being given 

) recommending to airport owners and 
ther public agencies, the utilization by 
iem of local zoning powers to en- 
uurage land uses of areas contiguous 
) airports in a manner mutually bene- 
cial to the community and airport 

tivities. 

The diligent pursuit of these and 
ther noise alleviation projects within 
1e Agency coupled with the continued 
nd conscientious efforts of the Avia- 
on community, particularly the air- 
raft operators and local airport au- 
\orities, justify a confidence that sig- 
ificant progress will be made in the 
lleviation of the aircraft noise prob- 
m. 

With respect to the comments re- 
eived from the Aviation Community 
vhich addressed the technical operat- 
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ing provisions of the proposed rules, 
the consensus indicated an opposition 
to the principle of establishing sep- 
arate Special Civil Air Regulations for 
each airport that may have a noise 
problem. It was contended that the in- 
flexibility inherent in the establishment 
of mandatory operating procedures in 
a Civil Air Regulation could com- 
pound the complexities involved in 
further developing and revising noise 
abatement flight techniques. It was 
held that the establishment of detailed 
procedures designed to minimize the 
noise problem at particular air- 
ports could best be devised and more 
readily improved if developed on a 
local basis. The Agency finds merit in 
this proposition and consideration is 
being given to drafting an air traffic 
rule of general applicability which will 
standardize all controlled airport traf- 
fic pattern rules to the extent prac- 
ticable and provide for the establish- 
ment of detailed airport procedures on 
a local basis. 


Many comments were directed to the 
proposed provision which would re- 
quire jet aircraft to maintain an alti- 
tude at or above the ILS glide path. 
The view was expressed that the pre- 
cise 3° angle should not be specified 
and should not apply to the point of 
touchdown. Further, the approach alti- 
tude requirement ought to be appli- 
cable to piston engine aircraft as well 
as jet aircraft. The proposal has been 
modified in light of these comments 
and the rule is phrased to require 
descent at or above the glide path set- 
ting by all large aircraft equipped with 
ILS instrumentation. The rule applies 
only until the aircraft reaches the mid- 
dle marker so as to provide for a safe 
“flare-out” for a landing by the pilot. 

The proposed restriction on the use 
of the airport by jet aircraft between 
the hours of 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. under 
certain surface wind conditions has also 
been re-evaluated and this provision 
has been omitted from the rule. The 
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practice of prohibiting the use of vari- 
ous airports during certain specific 
hours could create critically serious 
problems to all air transportation pat- 
terns. The network of airports through- 
out the United States and the constant 
availability of these airports are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a sound ait 
transportation system. The continuing 
growth of public acceptance of avia- 
tion as a major force in passenger 
transportation and the increasingly 
significant role of commercial aviation 
in the nation’s economy are accom- 
plishments which cannot be inhibited 
if the best interest of the public is to 
be served. It was concluded therefore 
that the extent of relief from the noise 
problem which this provision might 
have achieved would not have com- 
pensated the degree of restriction it 
would have imposed on domestic and 
foreign Air Commerce. 

Recommendations were received 
from aircraft operators at Hughes, 
Hawthorne and Santa Monica Air- 
ports for modifications to the proposed 
rules which would provide for a more 
flexible operation to and from those 
airports. Some of these recommenda- 
tions indicated a misunderstanding of 
the proposed rules, especially the appli- 
cability of the two-way radio require- 
ment. The proposal did not provide 
that two-way communication had to be 
established with the Los Angeles towe1 
if an aircraft were being flown to o1 
from any airport other than Los An- 
geles International Airport within the 
Los Angeles traffic pattern area pro- 
vided the appropriate entry and de- 
parture areas were utilized. For ex- 
ample, aircraft may enter the south- 
east sector of the Los Angeles traffic 
pattern area and land at Hawthorne 
Airport without communicating with 
the Los Angeles tower. Likewise air- 
craft may depart Hawthorne to the 
south without communicating with the 
Los Angeles tower. It will also be noted 
that the proposed departure procedure 
from Hawthorn has been modified to 
permit turns as early as practicable aft- 
er a take-off to the west. 

It should also be made clear that all 
the required traffic pattern area entry 
and departure procedures, altitudes 
as well as routes, may be superseded 
by authorization of the control tower. 
The principal purpose in adopting 
these procedures is to establish a 
standardized, segregated flow of air 
traffic at these various airports which 
would promote the controllers capabil- 
ity to provide for a safe and expedi- 
tious movement of traffic in the area. 
The rules intend that the controller 
be provided the flexibility to authorize 
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flight operations in such manner as is 
best suited to the instant state of the 
traffic situation. 

Recommendations for a re-designa- 
tion of the traffic pattern area to ex- 
clude the downwind leg portion of the 
Santa Monica traffic pattern were also 
received. However, the advantages of 
a standardized dimension of the traffic 
pattern area are considered more sig- 
nificant than locally different dimen- 
sions especially since national applica- 
tion of the concept is being considered. 
Further, the rules herein adopted do 
not contemplate the imposition of a 
radio requirement or any other restric- 
tion to Santa Monica Airport traffic 
other than that which provides a de- 
gree of segregation between Hughes 
Airport traffic and traffic on the down- 
wind leg of the Santa Monica Airport. 

As stated above, consideration is be- 
ing given to the development of an 
amendment to the Air Traffic Rules, 
Part 60, of the Civil Air Regulations, 
which would provide for a national ap- 
plication of standardized controlled air- 
port traffic pattern rules. It is expected 
that this proposed amendment would 
accommodate locally developed de- 
tailed airport procedures and provide 
for the ready implementation of revi- 
sions to these local procedures. Fur- 
ther, such a general rule would mini- 
mize a requirement for several special 
rules at individual airports. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
following Special Civil Air Regulation 
is hereby adopted to become effective 
April 4, 1960. 

Los Angeles International Airport 
Traffic Pattern Area Rules: 

Scope and applicability: All aircraft 
operating within the airspace of the 
Los Angeles International Airport 
Traffic Pattern Area shall be operated 
in accordance with the following rules 
unless otherwise authorized by air traf- 
fic control. As used in these rules, the 
Los Angeles International Airport 
Traffic Pattern Area shall include the 
airspace described by a five mile hori- 
zontal radius from the geographical 
center of that airport and extending 
upwards from the surface to, but not 
including 2,000 feet. Additionally, 
large aircraft as used in this regulation 
shall mean those aircraft of 12,500 
pounds or more maximum certificated 
take-off weight. 


(a) General Rules 
» Avoidance of Traffic Pattern 
Area. En route aircraft shall be flown 
so as to avoid the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport Traffic Pattern Area. 
> Communications. Two-way radio 
communication shall be established 


with the Los Angeles International air 
port traffic control tower prior t 
entering the traffic pattern area for < 
landing at Los Angeles Internationa 
Airport and prior to take off from tha 
airport, except that an aircraft no 
equipped with functioning two-wa: 
radio may take off or land at the Lo 
Angeles Airport if prior authorizatior 
from the Los Angeles Internationa 
Airport traffic control tower has beet 
obtained. 

> Aircraft Operating Within _ the 
Traffic Pattern Area. All aircraft tak 
ing off from or landing at the Lo 
Angeles International, Hawthorne o 
Santa Monica Airports shall be ope: 
ated within the Los Angeles Airpor 
Traffic Pattern Area in conformanc 
with the traffic pattern rules as pre 
scribed herein, including the altitude 
and directions of flight therefore. 

Traffic Pattern Rules 

» Traffic pattern entry. All fixed 
wing aircraft, except those operatins 
on IFR flight plans, landing at th 


Los Angeles International Airport, 


shall enter the Traffic Pattern Area in 
the northeast, southeast or southwest! 


sectors of that area and at an angle 
of aproximately 45 degrees to the 


downwind leg of the runway in use 
and unless the VFR _ distance-from 


cloud criteria require otherwise, at the 


following altitudes: 


(a.) Large aircraft shall enter the 


trafic pattern area at an altitude ol 
at least 1,500 feet above the surface 
After entry, an altitude of at least 
1,500 feet shall be maintained as long 
as practicable prior to landing. 

(b.) Small aircraft shall enter th: 
traffic pattern area at an altitude be 
low 1,200 feet but not less than 1,00 
feet above the surface. After entry, ai 
altitude between 800 and 1,000 fee 
shall be maintained as long as practic 
able prior to landing. 

>» Helicopters. Helicopters shal 
cross the traffic pattern at approximat 
right angles to the upwind or down 
wind leg of the Los Angeles Airpo: 
trafic pattern at an altitude beloy 
that being utilized by fixed-wing ai 
craft in the pattern. Thereafter, aj 
proach to land shall be made in a mat 
ner which will avoid the flow of fixec 
wing aircraft. 

>» Departures. Unless the VFR dis 
tance-from-cloud criteria require 
otherwise, fixed-wing aircraft shall |! 
flown so as to conform to the following 

(a.) Air craft taking off to the We 
shall climb as rapidly as practicab! 
on the departure runway heading unt 
past the shore line. Such aircraft sha 
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1ot recross the shore line at less than 
300 feet. 

b.) Aircraft taking off to the East 
hall climb to at least 1,500 feet as 
apidly as practicable. 

) Aircraft taking off to the North 
nd South shall climb straight ahead 
o 1,500 feet as rapidly as practicable 
efore proceeding on course. 

» Special operating rules for large 
xed-wing aircraft. When the appli- 
ible aircraft performance limitations 
‘rmit, all landings and take-offs shall 
‘ made in a westerly direction when 
e surface wind velocity is less than 

e knots and the runways are dry. 

this direction of take off or landing 

not considered by a pilot to be suit- 
le for the safety of the particular 
¢ht operation involved, the pilot may 

e another direction for take off o 
nding. In such case, a written report 

the reasons for such operation shall 
forwarded within 48 hours to the 
hief, Flight Standards Division. Fed- 
al Aviation Agency, Region Four, 

»s Angeles, California. 

a) Final approach. When ap- 

oaching to land on a runway served 

a functioning instrument landing 

stem, large aircraft equipped with 
inctioning instrument landing system 
juipment shall remain at or above 
ie glide slope altitude between the 
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outer marker and the middle marker. 


Hawthorne Traffic Pattern 

Traffic pattern rules for Hawthorne 
Airport Entry. All fixed-wing aircraft 
landing at Hawthorne Airport shall 
enter the Los Angeles International 
Airport Traffic Pattern Area in the 
southeast sector of that area and at an 
angle of approximately 45 degrees to 
the downwind leg of the Hawthorne 
traffic pattern. Helicopters shall be 
flown in a manner which avoids the 
flow of fixed-wing aircraft. Unless the 
VFR distance-from-cloud criteria re- 
quire otherwise, fixed-wing aircraft 
shall be flown at the following alti- 
tudes: 

(a.) Large aircraft shall enter the 
traffic pattern area at an altitude of 
at least 1,200 feet above the surface. 
After entry, an altitude of at least 
1,000 feet shall be maintained as long 
as practicable prior to landing. 

(b.) Small aircraft shall enter the 
traffic pattern area at an altitude of 
at least 1,000 feet above the surface. 
After entry, an altitude of at least 600 
feet shall be maintained as long as 
practicable prior to landing. 

(c.) Departures. Aircraft departing 
from the Hawthorne Airport shall 
climb as rapidly as practicable to at 
least 600 feet unless the VFR distance- 
from-cloud criteria require otherwise, 


and shall depart the traffic pattern 
area to the South. 
Hughes Traffic Pattern 

Traffic pattern rules for Hughes Air- 
port—Entry. All aircraft landing at 
Hughes Airport shall enter the Los 
Angeles International Airport Traffic 
Pattern Area in the northeast or north- 
west sectors of that area. Fixed-wing 
aircraft shall enter traffic on a flight 
path parallel to the Hughes Airport 
runway. Helicopters shall be flown in 
a manner that avoids the flow of fixed- 
wing aircraft. Unless the VFR dis- 
tance-from-cloud criteria requires 
otherwise, fixed-wing aircraft — shall 
enter traffic at an altitude of at least 
1,000 feet. When entry is made at 
1,000 feet the altitude of 1,000 feet 
shall be maintained as long as prac- 
ticable. 

a.) Departures. Aircraft departing 
from the Hughes Airport shall climb 
as rapidly as practicable to 1,000 feet. 

Santa Monica Traffic Pattern 

Traffic pattern rules for Santa Mon- 
ica Airport. Aircraft operating in that 
portion (downwind leg) of the Santa 
Monica Airport traffic pattern which 
may extend into the Los Angeles traf- 
fic pattern area shall be flown so as to 
remain within one and one-half miles 
of the Santa Monica Airport. 

This Special Civil Air Regulation 
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shall remain in effect until superseded 
or rescinded by the Administrator. 

(Secs. 313 (a) and 307 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, 72 Stat. 752, 749, 
49 U.S.C. 1354, 1348.) 

Issued in Washington, D. C., on 
February 23, 1960. 

JAMES T. PYLE, 
Acting Administrator. 

(F.R. Doc. 60-1732; filed Feb. 29, 1960; 
at 8:45 p. m.) 

Chapter II—Civil Aeronautics Board 
Subchapter E—Special Regulations 
(Reg. No. SPR-3.) 

Part 375—Navigation of Foreign Civil 

Aircraft within the United States. 

Revision of Economic Regulatory 
Provisions. 

Adopted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board at its office in Washington, 
D. C., on the 19th day of February 
1960. 

A Notice of Proposed Rule Making 
dated June 19, 1959, was published in 
the Federal Register on June 27, 1959, 
24 F. R. 5243, and circulated under 
Docket 10647. The proposed concerned 
the revision of the economic regulatory 
portions of Part 375, Subparts D and 
E and related provisions. 

These provisions had been trans- 
ferred to Part 375 from Part 190 of 
the Civil Air Regulations without sub- 
stantive change. At this time it is 
deemed advisable to strengthen and 
clarify the provisions which delimit the 
scope of authorizations to be issued 
under this part and exclude therefrom 
operations in air transportation, that 
is, in common carriage to, from o1 
within the United States. It also ap- 
pears necessary to amplify the provi- 
sions requiring record retention and 
reports concerning transportation of 
passengers or cargo for remuneration 
or hire, in order to enable the Board 
to better evaluate the economic re- 
sults of authorizations issued and to 
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police observance of applicable legal 
limitations. Furthermore, it appears 
expedient to rearrange the provisions 
which grant blanket operating author- 
ity, as well as those which deal with 
operations requiring individual per- 
mits, in a more logical sequence. No 


Russian Captain Claims 707 Is "Uncomfortable" 


In the October issue of the Air LINE 
Pitot, John Stefanki (UAL) authored 
his impression of the Russian Tu-114 
turbo-jet which he inspected in New 
York. In comparing the workmanship 
of the huge plane, he stated that he 
found it to be comparable with much 
of the U. S. equipment. His guide for 
the tour was the Captain of the Rus- 
sian ship, A. P. Yakimov. 

Recently, the Russian pilot in turn 
inspected—and flew the 707. He found 
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little he liked and was sharply critical 
of the UV. S. jet. 

Yakimov said, “American design- 
ers in their chase after the maximum 
number of passenger seats, cramped 
the cockpit to a great degree. The 
cockpits are narrow, stuffy and difficult 
to turn around in. When the American 
pilot got up from his seat during the 
Boeing 707 training flight, his shirt 
was wet with perspiration. I, too, was 
very hot. Out of habit I wanted to turn 





substantial change of policy is intended 
by these amendments but they are ex 
pected to result in better understand 
ing and stricter observance 
policy and principles which have beer 
adopted by the Board in implementing: 
the underlying legislation. &> 





on the fan, as I would have done o1 
the Tu-114. But there was none o1 
this plane. It is hard to explain wh 
American pilots are denied the mo: 
elementary conveniences in flight.” 

Yakimov added that besides ha. 
ing narrow cockpits, “even the ve 
newest planes have very small instr 
ments.” 

In short, according to U.S.S.R. av 
ation experts—‘“too low, too slow, tc 
complicated, and in conclusion, nc 
refined enough for Russian use.” 
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Ultra-Modern Wash. Airport 

Passenger comfort is the primary con- 
sideration in the design of Washington, 
D. C.’s new “Jet Age Airport” present- 
ly being constructed at Chantilly, Vir- 
rinia. 

The airport (Dulles International) 
will be linked to Washington by 27 
niles of limited access expressways. 
Seventeen miles of the highway system 
re being developed as part of the air- 
ort project. 

Main feature of the airport will be 
mobile lounges which will shuttle air- 
ine passengers between planes and ter- 
minal. 


TWA Memorial Fund 

The TWA pilot group has estab- 
lished a memorial fund for Jack 
Frye, past president of the Company 
who was killed a year ago in an 
automobile accident at Tucson, Ari- 
zona. 

The fund raised through volun- 
tary contributions of the TWA pilots 
will be used to purchase technical 
reference books for Aeronautical 
Universities in the U. §. On March 
18, the pilots announced that the 
first series of textbooks will be sent 
to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Arizona, 
and the University of Kansas and 
other aeronautical schools to be 
added at a later date. 

Anyone wishing to add to the 
fund may send his contribution to 
Captain Walt Gunn, TWA Council 
No. 3 Headquarters, 4712 Troost, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Stewardess Bach Serves Dinner to Captain (Pop) Bach. 


Pilot and Stewardess Daughter Make a"B" Team 


The envy of all stewardesses these 
days is Virginia Bach—the only stew- 
ardess who can call the captain on her 
flight “pop” and get away with it. 

Fact is, the captain is her father, 
Earl Bach. Father and daughter attain 
the height of togetherness each month 
by winging their way across country at 
30,000 feet in the same aircraft as pilot 
and stewardess aboard United Air Line 
flights out of Newark. 

Since Bach began flying for UAL in 
1940, traveling by air for the Bach’s 
has become as common as driving by 
automobile for most families. At 49, 
Captain Bach is well below retirement 
age and many of his friends at the field 
find it difficult to imagine he has a 
daughter old enough to be a stewardess. 
During the first few months Virginia 
flew out of Newark airport, her pay- 
checks were regularly sent to her father. 

Ever since Virginia took her first 
flight with her father at the con- 
trols she had wanted to be a stewardess. 
When she reached 20 and graduated 
from Centenary College for Women in 
Hackettstown, N. J., she told her fa- 
ther of her intention. When Virginia 
graduated from stewardess school, it 
was Captain Bach who pinned her 
wings on her blouse. 


Although Virginia will be forced to 
retire once she marries, there is an ex- 
cellent chance that Captain Bach will 
not wait too long before he again finds 
another daughter aboard one of his 
flights. Seventeen year old Sandy has 
already informed the family she in- 


tends to “fly with father” when she 
turns 20 and becomes eligible to be a 
United Stewardess. This is fine with the 
captain, who feels there is room at the 
top for the entire Bach family. 

For the rank and file stewardesses 
stationed at Newark airport, the cap- 
tain is just the man at the controls. 
Only Virginia can point to the pilot of 
her flight and say, “Handsome, isn’t 
he? That’s my pop.” 


Kids Get A Free Plane Ride 

Sixty underprivileged children at 
Caracus, Venezuela, received their first 
ride in an aircraft recently—compli- 
ments of Pan American World Airways. 

Captain Eric Monaghan, captain, re- 
ported that a good time was had by all. 
The flight took place on the feast of 
“The Three Kings.” The big DC-7 
clipper cruised around the vicinity of 
Caracas for 45 minutes with Captain 
Monaghan pointing out landmarks of 
interest. 


Captain Flies Inaugural Trip 


Captain Milton H. Ellyson added an 
inaugural flight to his log book in Feb- 
ruary when he brought his North Cen- 
tral aircraft in for a landing at Ross 
Field. The flight initiated NOR service 
to Benton Harbor/St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. 

The first two passengers to deplane 
were the mayors of the Michigan twin 
cities—Benton Harbor Mayor Wilbert 
Smith and St. Joseph Mayor Tom 
Sparks. 
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Industry Forecast: 15% Increase In Air Line Freight Tonnage 


The transportation industry expects 
business to keep growing in 1960 due 
mainly to a 4 per cent freight rebond 
in °59 after the “58 recession, according 
to the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

A jump of more than 15 per cent 
in freight tonnage is forecast for the 
air lines, while railroads are expected 
to increase their tonnage by 8-10 per 
cent. Truckers and inland water car- 
riers also expect increases. 

Based on estimated 1959-58 ton-mile 
figures, air carriers, railroads and 
truckers picked up freight business in 





1959, while inland water carriers lost 
a little (See Figure 1.). 
Per Cent 

Figure 1: 1959] 1958] Increase 
——— 

Railroads 575 1 552 +2 
Truckers 290 | 260 25 
Inland 

Water Carriers | 188 | 190 1.1 (d 
Air Lines 613 | 522 17.4 
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IFALPA Radiation Survey 


How hot are the skyways? Safe 
enough according to an International 
Federation of Air Line Pilots radiation 
monitoring survey. But — continuing 
safety will depend on (1 
further large 
adherence to present maximum aircraft 
altitudes of approximately 45,000 feet. 

The IFALPA report states that un- 
der the provisions, the radiation 
hazards of flying are not significantly 


Car- 
riers 


absence of 


scale atomic tests, (2 


above 


greater than those applicable to or- 
dinary life. 
One facet of the survey centered on 


luminised instruments. Conclusion: Pe- 
riodic contact with radiation activity, 
however amount was small and not 
likely to have an effect unless the pilot 
sat continuously on his instruments. 
Recommendation and Warning: Some 
manufacturers had needlessly dabbed 
luminised paint about the cockpit 
which contributed to the cumulative 
total of radioactivity. And it’s the total 
radiation dose which is fatal. 
IFALPA’s conclusion stated that 
“provided tests are not piled upon tests 
or aircraft permitted to fly too close to 
the tests or too soon after them, the 
risks from radiation are not great 
comparable to a normal X-ray dose. 


The international pilots association 
plans to continue monitoring and 
checking radiation hazards. 
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per cent, 
per cent 


while rail travel slumped 5 


(See Figure 2). 





Per Cent 
Figure 2: 1959 | 1958 | Increase 
Railroad 22.4 23.3 5.1 
Airline 29.0 | 25.3 14.9 














Major legislative issues in the trans- 
portation field in 1960, according to 
facts published in the U. S. Chamber 


Midway 


The nation’s busiest airport in 1959 
was again Chicago’s Midway, accord- 
ing to FAA Air Traffic statistics report- 


ed in Aviation Daily. 
Midway handled 431,600 landings 
and _ takeoffs, 345,170 of which were 


completed by commercial airliners. This 
was an increase of 2.8% in total opera- 
tions and 2.3% in air carrier operations 
over 1958. 

Behind Midway Washington 
National Airport and Los Angeles In- 
ternational. The airports traded 


came 


two 


Was Nation's 


of Commerce annual “Transport Re- 
view and Outlook” will probably in- 
clude: 

» Reduction of the Military Ai 
transport service’s competition with 
commercial air lines. 

» Removal of excise taxes on pas- 
senger fares and communications. 

>» User charges for government-pro- 
vided transport facilities. 

>» The postal deficit. 


Busiest Again In 1959 


position in the ranking of busiest ait 
carrier fields. Idlewild passed  La- 
Guardia to become America’s fourth 
heaviest air carrier traffic hub. In total 
operations, Midway is trailed in the 
first five by Miami with 348,038: 
Phoenix, 316,670; Los Angeles, 316,- 
068; and Washington, 313,418. Other 
FAA statistics show Midway also the 
leader with 406,992 itinerant operations 
and 243,343 instrument operations, but 
Los Angeles in the IFR forefront with 
33,087 instrument approaches. 


The 1958 and 1959 totals for air carrier operations 
at the nation's 25 busiest airline terminals are as follows: 
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Chicago (Midway 


Washington (National ........ 
Dt rr ae 
New York (Idlewild) 


New York (LaGuardia) ...... 
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Air Carrier| Air Carrier 





Rank Operations pari Operations 








345,170 337,421 
2 240414 | 3 219,425 
3 234,446 | 2 226,448 
4 209,043 | 5 191,231 
5 206,032 | 4 201,626 
6 178,174 | 6 171,529 
7 166,346 | 8 150,905 
8 151,779 10 129,613 
9 144,988 | 7 161,827 
10 139,754 | 11 128,421 
11 119,727 | 12 113,077 
12 118,625 | 13 109,994 
13 114,135 | 14 107,834 
14 101,233 | 15 96,952 
15 97,136 | 18 85,639 
16 96,861 | 9 136,622 
17 95,381 | 19 85,549 
18 95,226 | 17 89,422 
19 89,967 | 20 85,396 
20 85,963 | 16 91,291 
21 82,417 | 28 66,205 
22 80,428 | 23 75,065 

| 23 79,696 | 21 82,899 
24 73,244 | 25 71,170 
| 24 73,950 


73,156 
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HIGHLIGHTS 





Retirement Grievance Victory 


rom an MEC Newsletter, 
Trans World Airlines 


The decision rendered by Arbitrator 
Bert L. Luskin on March 2nd, uphold- 
ig the involuntary retirement griev- 
nce of Don Terry and restoring his 


employment rights, has great signifi- 


ince for all air line pilots. 

The neutral properly found that our 
Working Agreement and _ retirement 
lans do not specify a compulsory re- 
rement age, that Capt. Terry pos- 
sses the required qualifications for 
ontinued employment, and that arbi- 
trary termination of his employment on 
the basis of attained age would be a 
iolation of his seniority rights. 

The neutral did not concern him- 
‘If, in arriving at his decision, with 
he current FAA program to terminate 
ualified air line pilots by regulation 
t age 60. 

While the FAA aspect of this prob- 
m continues and will undoubtedly re- 
it in a lenethy court battle, it is en- 
uraging to see that again the prin- 


iple is asserted by a neutral arbitrator 


iat no basis exists under our employ- 
ent agreement for severance of a 
lot's employment other than failure 
meet the established physical and 
oficiency standards, or for just cause. 
It may be, as our retirement pro- 
ams mature to the point where no 
iestion of personal hardship to an in- 
idual may exist, that retirement at 
specified attained age may be ac- 
»ted and agreed to by air line pilots 
desirable and beneficial. 
Until such time, it is surely a dan- 
rous and facetious premise to estab- 
h that an individual may be qualified 
perform the duties of his employ- 
‘nt on one day, and deprived of his 
elihood on the following day with 
» change in his actual condition or 
ialifications whatsoever other than 
tainment of a specified chronological 
If such a premise is permitted to be 
ablished, it is by no means far- 
ched to visualize that Mr. Quesada 
his successor may be encouraged to 
rther lower the mandatory retirement 
re. The capricious standard cited by 
e FAA in arriving at the proposed 
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age 60 retirement is that men older 
than 60 are more prone to physical 
ailments than younger pilots. It would 
be no less medically correct to decree 
that this also true for men aged 50, 
40, and 30. 

The Mach 3 flying machines are on 
the drawing boards, we are informed 
and are reasonably estimated to be in 
service well within this decade. The 
time to reject the ridiculous premise 
that qualification to operate this equip- 
ment shall be based on any other fac- 
tors than the required proficiency and 
physical standards is now. , 


Pilot Group Cooperation 


From Council News Notes, UAL 
Council No. 28: 


Quite frequently the attainment of 
pilot objectives requires consistent ef- 
fort on the part of several pilot groups. 
Different pilot groups are confronted 
with conditions and problems which 
vary in character from those confront- 
ing pilots in other areas. Such a situa- 
tion sometimes produces a feeling that 
the program developed by the Board 
of Directors as Association policy may 
be appropriate for one group, but not 
for the other. When such a viewpoint 
causes a group to waiver in its pursuit 
of the objective, the implementation of 
that policy becomes more difficult. 
Each pilot group must be thoroughly 
familiar with the background and rea- 
sons for a particular policy or objec- 
tive. In this manner, the confidence 
necessary to pursue the objective 
through difficult circumstances will be 
gained. As a group, we have estab- 
lished some difficult overall objectives, 
and it behooves us to act in concert 
in order to appreciate the maximum 
gain from the utilization of our bar- 
gaining strength. 

Honest, sincere and _ constructive 
criticism is not only acceptable but is 
a must under democratic processes. On 
the other hand, one of the privileges 
of democracy is to say what we think 
without thinking. We all exercise this 
privilege from time to time. However, 
when exercised indiscriminately, it can 
work to the serious disadvantage not 





only of the individual, but the entire 
organization. 


Procedures are available within the 
framework of the Association to pro- 
vide review of our policies in the event 
it appears desirable or necessary. This 
review can be made of Council poli- 
cies, MEC policies or Association polli- 
cies. However, care must be exercised 
to assure that such reviews are kept 
within the framework of our proce- 
dures. Unless this is done, the public 
and industry may misinterpret our dif- 
ferences of opinion as a faltering in 
our overall attempts to implement 
policy with a resultant lessening of our 
effectiveness. 


Customs Bill Introduced 

Congressman S. B. Derounian (2nd 
Dist., N. Y.) has introduced a cos- 
toms bill in the House of Representa- 
tives aimed at permitting residents of 
the U. S. who are engaged in transport- 
ing persons or property between the 
U. S. and foreign countries to bring 
into the U. S. articles for personal or 
household use free of duty. 

The amendment is designed to ex- 
tend to the above personnel the same 





STEVEN DEROUNIAN 


rights as those now afforded American 
tourists under the Tariff Act of 1930. 
Tourists out of the country two weeks 
or more, may purchase $500 worth of 
goods abroad. Airline Personnel are 
only allowed $10 per trip in purchases. 
Derounian has stated that “present cus- 
toms regulations imnose discrimination 
and injustice on airline personnel.” 

Similar bills stressing the need for 
amendment of the 1930 Customs Act 
have been introduced into Congress for 
the last eight years. Derounian’s bill 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and has been placed 
on that Committee’s calendar. 
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Predict 33 Billion Passenger-Miles For U. S. Airlines In 196C 


The domestic trunk line business got 
off to a fast start in 1960 toward pro- 
ducing a predicted total of 33 billion 
revenue passenger miles for the year. 
Gross revenues are expected to increase 
by 16 per cent, bringing the total over 
two billion for the first time. Last 
year, revenues reached the $17 billion 
mark. 

Industry leaders state that the out- 
look is good and that they are opti- 
mistic about prospects of a continuing 
traffic expansion throughout the year. 
The big impetus for predicted increase 
comes from widespread public ap- 
proval of turbo-jet and turbo-prop air- 
craft. Load factors on turbo-jet air- 
craft ran as high as 90 per cent last 
year. 

Domestic trunk lines received deliv- 
ery on 332 turbine aircraft during 
1959. This year 154 more will be de- 
livered; in 1961, 44 and in 1962, 18. 
Industry opinion is growing in favor 
of development and use of small jet 
transport aircraft which can_ utilize 
presently existing airport runways. 
Sud Aviation has received an ordet 
from United for 20 Caravelles. 

Forecast in brief: Possible net profits 
as high as $61 million, a notable in- 
crease over an estimated $52 million 
earned last year. However, the total is 
expected to be below 1955’s all-time 
record of $63.1 million. 

Main problems which industry 
leaders feel might possibly curtail this 
year’s expected growth: 

» Aircraft Capacity: The number of 
available seats will increase as deliv- 
eries of the majority of new aircraft 
are completed during this year. Turbo- 
jets alone will generate 21 billion avail- 
able seat miles by early 1961. The im- 
pact can best be seen by comparing 
the predicted jet total with the total 
of 45 billion available seat miles fur- 
nished by all types of equipment oper- 
ated by trunk carriers in 1959. Expect- 
ed result of the increase in commercial 
jet aircraft is a drop in the load factor 
from last year’s impressive high level. 

>» Increased Expense Level: A two- 
fold problem will face the industry (a) 
the general expense level will continue 
to climb, resulting in new pressure on 
the profit margin and (b) depreciation 
expense and interest costs on long- 
term loans for new equipment will be- 
come major cost items. 


> Inflation: Economists point out 
the possibility of inflation on a national 
level which could cut into the expected 
profit potential of a number of small 
carriers. 
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Estimated air line passenger miles 
last year totaled 29.0 million, an in- 
crease over 1958's total of 25.3 million. 
Railroad passenger-miles for 1959 were 
estimated at 17.7 million, and bus lines 
at 14.9 million. 

General economic outlook: Con- 


> — 


The Pan American mechanics shown here are in the midst of a $6 million dollar 


tinued healthy growth of the industr ° 
with domestic trunk line traffic pre - 
dicted to touch 44 billion passenge - 
miles by 1964. However, growth wi | 
depend greatly on proper governme: 
policies, e.g., a realistic level of allow« 
air line earnings. 





spring housecleaning job. More specifically, the work consists of a complete 
overhaul for a company Boeing 707. The aircraft was repainted, refinished re- 
paired where necessary, and shined to a mirror-like finish. 


British Device Lands Planes Automatically 


London airport has begun to install 
a new device which the British claim 
will land any plane in any weather 
completely automatically. 

The device, called autoland, takes 
over control of the aircraft approxi- 
mately 300 feet from touch-down and 
guides the plane down the glide path 
to the runway. 

If the plane is coming in sideways, 
because of a crosswind—the device lines 
it up with the runway at the last mo- 
ment. Electronic hands then bring the 
nose up in a smooth “flare-out” and 
pull back the throttle for the touch- 
down. Even during the run-out on the 
ground the system continues to steer 
the plane until it slows down and 
wheel-steering is necessary. 

Guidance, in the British system, is 
provided by two cables laid on either 
side of the runway and out a consider- 


able distance along the glide path. The 
emit radio-frequency radiation that 
sensed by equipment on the incomin 
plane. This information, and the outpi 
of a radio altimeter on the plane, a1 
fed into a device that is programme 
to fly the plane accordingly. 

A British Military spokesman said tl 
fully automatic systems could lan. 
planes in any visibility situation, a 
though not, of course, in exceptional 
severe cross winds. For many years, | 
added, it will still probably be nece - 
sary for the pilot to be able to see tl 
ground and a short distance ahead. 

Autoland was developed by the Blir 
Landing Experiment Unit of the Roy 
Aircraft Establishment. 


The first airliner to receive it, ope 
ated by British European Airways, w 
test the system for commercial use 
the near future. 
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CAL Carries 6 Million 
Delta Air Lines carried a total of 
191,000 passengers in 1959, for an 

increase of 9 per cent over the earlier 
period. Gross revenues for *59 were 
$109,207,135, a 14 per cent increase 
over the previous year. Net earnings 
reached $2,601,771. 


Tourists View Eruption 

Hawaiian Airlines carried approxi- 
mately 20,000 passengers over the site 
o! the recent eruption of Kilauea Iki 
Volcano on the Island of Hawaii. The 
Volcano attracted scores of tourists and 
curious onlookers. 















Results Of ALPA Survey Of Training Accidents 


The Air Line Pilots Association re- 
cently completed a compilation of sta- 
tistics covering the period 1947-59, 
dealing with Domestic training acci- 
dents in which fatalities occurred. 

These grim statistics were recently 
cited in the ALPA’s testimony before 
the Senate Aviation Committee. Con- 
sistent with Association policy empha- 
sizing the need for increased use of 
ground school facilities and flight train- 
ing equipment for the purpose of main- 
taining pilot proficiency, the brief 
stated: 

The pilot group has lost 23 crew 
members in 13 training accidents over 
the past ten years. The Association be- 
lieves that the use of simulators for in- 
itial and refresher training, particularly 
during familiarization with a new air- 


craft and emergency procedures train- 
ing can provide a higher level of pro- 
ficiency and lower casualty levels. Before 
a pilot is brought down to low altitudes 
to practice certain dangerous maneu- 
vers, he should have been thoroughly 
trained in such procedures in the simu- 
lator and at high altitudes. 


The air line pilots recommend max- 
imum use of flight simulators as a train- 
ing device whenever possible. More 
training can be provided in a simulator 
at less cost. A simulator may be em- 
ployed for training in many problems 
which are hazardous in the aircraft. 
The result is an increase in the level 
of proficiency and a reduction in the 
number of training accidents which, in 
ALPA’s opinion, claim too many lives. 

Following is the analysis: 


+ Aircraft 
Date Place Airline Aircraft Killed Damage 
wre _— ae —_ _ 4-22-47 Columbus, Ga. Delta DC-3C 8 Destroyed 
an : me rican las received t nie vee 5-11-47 Cape May, N. J. TWA 049 4 as 
Douglas DC-8C, long-range, overseas i 
version of the DC-8 jetliner. The 8C is 11-18-47 New Castle, Del. TWA L-49 3 
the first of 21 Douglas jets to be de- 10-13-50 Almelund, Minn. NWA M-202 6 eS 
livered to PAA during 1960-61. Pan 9-12-51 Redwood City, Calif. UAL B-377 3 va 
\m’s complete jet fleet will number 50 12- 4-51 Denver, Colo. UAL DC-3 3 “ 
aircraft, comprised of 23 Boeing, 321 699.53 Los Angeles, Calif. WAL DC-3A 1 “ 
ollar {ntercontinentals, six 707’s and the Ze : nites iu 
slete lbouglas jets. 4- 4-55 Islip, N. J. UAL apap 3 
J re- | Cu — 7-12-55 Kansas City, Mo. TWA DC-3 & r 
: ¢ ID Cessna 140 0&2 
e UNIFORMS 6-22-57 Clarksburgh, Md. = CAP —DC-3 3 “ 
. a custom tailoring. Fast service 6- 4-58 Martinsburgh, W. Va. CAP DC-3 1 “ 
o anywhere in the country — usually : oO f 
lly , within three weeks. 11-10-58 Idlewild, N. Y. SEA L-1049D 0 — Fire Damage 
7 r Satisfaction guaranteed. 2- 8-59 Miami, Fla. EAL Electra 0 Nose Gear 
The , THE UNIFORM SHOP 9-25-59 Paris, London PAA B-707 0 Engine 
ot (Under new management) 7-12-59 Idlewild, N. Y. PAA B-707 0 Landing Gear 
92-22 Astoria Blvd. 19.5 Saxe las } -707/220 4 Des 
itp ® Jackson Heights 69, LI.. N.Y. 10-19-59 Seattle, Wash. BNF B-707 /2 estroyed 
a E Tel. De 5-3897 
me Prop. Manager 
4. Werner J. Egerer . 
% 
ie © scoctitt coiinisiniesceuemleee Design Changes Add More Speed To DC-8 
bead - The Douglas Aircraft Co. has re- shorter air fields, according to the com- 
. IFR HOOD ceived type certification from the FAA pany. 
— Lae gece wapaagetaen 
a for operne of their ni Mh aiaaaaaes of Reasons cited for the new DC-8’s 
? the DC-8 for passenger service. os : 
= bh: The new Jetliner is powered by four speed characteristics: (1) the unique 
—* Pratt & Whitney JT-4 turbine engines cone et ped 30 — a hr 
e th> and is said to be the fastest transport ae ae oe Cage oe es, ( ) the 
ad. (584 mph. at 30,000 ft.) in U. S. installation of slots on the leading edge 
Blin ! trancontinental operation. The new of each wing. 
Roy se aie kirst in Comfort: -Odels will be delivered to Eastern, The latter are high-lift devices which 
"First in Pilot's Choice United and National Air Lines. open up when flaps are lowered. Effect 
- - fs ae a flight Despite their swiftness aloft, the of the slots is to reduce the stalling 
. ae $15.00 at your Airport or planes will be able to take off and land _ speed, which permits the DC-8s to take 
ion FRANCIS AVIATION at lower speeds than jet of comparable _ off and land on shorter fields at rela- 
. plese inna Lansing, Michigan = <i7e and will be able to operate from tively slow speeds. 
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CAB Forecasts: 





Trunk, Local Service Growth 

Domestic trunk and local service air- 
lines are expected to experience a 
strong, continuing growth in total do- 
mestic passenger-miles in the period 
1959-65 according to a staff report re- 
leased by the CAB. The report, entitled 
“Forecast of Airline Passenger Traffic 
in the U. S. 1959-65” is the first of a 
series of technical papers on air trans- 
port economics in the jet age. 

As a footnote to the expected growth 
of domestic trunk and local service 
airlines, the report pointed out that 
the annual rate of growth is expected 
to decline slowly but steadily from 
12.7 per cent in 1959 to 9.8 per cent 
in 1965. Specifically: the slowing down 
in growth rate is merely indicative of 
a maturing industry. Total domestic 
passenger-miles are expected to in- 


— 


crease 11.2 per cent per year during 
the seven-year stretch, according to the 
CAB. 

The CAB forecast of passenget 
growth is similar to that for longer- 
miles, except that passenger growth is 
expected to be relatively slower. The 
number of domestic airline passengers 
is shown as growing from about 44 
million in 1958 to almost 78 million 
in 1965, also increasing at a slowly de- 
cling rate—from 10.5 per cent in 1959 
to 6.7 per cent in 1965. This repre- 
sents an average domestic passenger 
growth of 8.5 per cent per year for the 
seven-year forecast period. 

The more rapid growth of passenger- 
miles as compared with passengers re- 
flects the fact that average journey 
length is also expected to increase dur- 
ing the forecast period—although at a 
much lesser rate than passenger-mile 
growth. It is expected that average 
journey length will increase from 577 
miles in 1958 to 683 in 1965, or an 
annual average of 2.4 per cent over the 
seven-year forecast period. 

The CAB figures indicate that the 
number of domestic airline passengers 
has been growing six times faster than 
the U. S. population. 

In a press release, the CAB stated 
they would welcome all comments and 
suggestions forwarded to their office 
regarding material for possible use by 
their staff forecasters in formulating 
future reports. Address: Chief, Office 
of Carrier Accounts and _ Statistics, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Washington 
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As Others See It 


Excerpts from Comments in 
The News of Interest to Pilots 





The Aged: Text of a Newscast by Alex 
Drier, NBC’s “Man on the Go.” 

Today, there are more than 15 mil- 
lion persons over the age of 65. And 
by 1980, it is estimated that we will 
have approximately twice as many 
senior citizens. 

This is a human bonanza undreamed 
of a few decades ago. How did it hap- 
pen? Well, the medical experts, the 
specialists in the science of geriatrics 
agree that it was a combination of 
factors. 

Each year, the number of aged grows 
larger because medical science continu- 
ally improves its talent for preserving 
and improving life. Today, so much is 
known about the human body, and 
sensible nutrition, and proper exercise, 
that today’s youngsters may well reach 
the 75 year mark and beyond. Not just 
a few of them... but a whole lot of 
them. And some day, most Americans 
may live to be a hundred years and 
more. 

But a New York doctor, Theodore 
Klumpp, has told the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Health that society has 
been illogical and inconsistent in its at- 
titude toward compulsory retirement. 
We have reaped a harvest of experience 
in the prolongation of life . . . and 
when most men are at their intellectual 
peaks and of extreme value, we are 
casting them aside. Doctor Klumpp ob- 
serves that whenever society adopts a 
rule that eliminates the fit with the un- 
fit, it is not a good rule. And civiliza- 
tion progresses by changing rules to fit 
altered situations. 

The physician suggests that employ- 
ers use the same care in deciding to 
retire an emplovee as they use in hiring 
one. And who can deny that it makes 
absolutely no sense to consider a man 
perfectly fit for a job one day, and then 
turn a page on the calendar and de- 
clare him unfit the next. 

These are problems that must be 
faced .. . for since the turn of the cen- 
tury, our population has doubled and 
the number of persons over 65 has 
quadrupled. Back in 1900, 17 persons 
out of a thousand died. Today, only 9 
out of a thousand pass away. 

It is Doctor Klumpp’s expert opinion 
that useful activity provides high and 
specific motivation . . . the justification 
for living these added years. But when 





the incentive, the zest for living is gon 
senility is inevitable. 

The medical expert is one of a grow - 
ing number of persons who subscribss 
to the idea of continued activity amon z 
our nation’s oldsters. For he says th: t 
based on a loss of motivation and ir- 
terest, our middle-aged and older pec- 
ple reduce their physical activities wit) 
damaging if not disastrous results. 

What are the answers? Not to slow 
up, except upon doctor’s orders. Keep 
active keep interested . . . keep 
swimming in the stream of life. Of 
course, some younger persons will say, 
“They had their chance, now let them 
step aside and let us have ours.” In 
some cases, this is true. But just as there 
is always room at the top... there can 
always be room for the experienced, 
elderly employee. Perhaps, in the fu- 
ture, he will work only part time, and 
the remainder of his income will come 
from pensions or social security pay- 
ments. But given reasonable physical 
health and good mental health, there 
is little reason why the senior citizens 
cannot continue to contribute. In the 
strictest sense, the older worker doesn't 
compete with the younger worker, The 
younger worker offers new strength and 
fresh ideas. The older worker contrib- 
utes experience and know-how that 
comes only with tenure on the job. One 
can compliment, rather than oppose. 
the other. 

Certainly, as the number of persons 
over 65 reaches the 30-million ma 
we must have the problem solved. We 
can’t put them all on relief or supple- 
ment their pensions. A place must | 
kept for the older worker. And if \ 


aren’t interested in him now... \ 
most certainly will be just a few yea s 
from now. Because... he. . . will | 
you... and me. 


Air Safety Story Award 


The establishment of an award f : 
outstanding achievement in daily jou - 
nalism and writing in other media to 
called The Sherman Fairchild Air Sat - 
ty Award has been announced by t 
Flight Safety Foundation. 

It is to be presented annually to 1 
U.S. writer adjudged to have writt: 
the most objective, constructive pu - 
lished article on air safety. 
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‘ederalism: 
(Continued from Page 19) 

4. Eliminating the difficulty of de- 
‘rmining jurisdiction in the prosecu- 
on of crimes in the high air and yet 
‘serving for local jurisdiction sufficient 
iperjacent air properly to fulfill its 
inction of safeguarding the health, 
ifety, morals, welfare and property of 
s people. 

5. Providing the most equitable land- 
wner-airman balance of interests by 
ising air safety to its highest purpose 
1) upholding the dignity and peace of 
he home through safeguards against 
s invasion while yet preserving the 
irman’s rights to fly. 

How will these aims of safety, uni- 
ormity, dignity and justice in the ad- 
ancement of air commerce be fulfilled? 
\lthough air is our medium, the boon 
vhich its safe regulation and peaceful 
se for the public welfare will bring will 
iot drop from it as a windfall here, as 
hen the landlocked city, by the magic 
f human flight suddenly found itself 
eneath a greater ocean. Twice in an 
ra is too often for such blessings hap- 
azardly to fall upon the same bene- 
ciary. Vision is needed, but more—a 
ncere, generous and cooperative ef- 
rt, this time purposefully to attain 
he conclusion to Tennyson’s dream of 
1e age of flight—a Parliament of man 
uiding a Federation of the World, 
here 

. the common sense of most shall hold 





a fretful realm in awe, And the kindly earth 
shall slumber, lapt in universal law.” 


12% Tennyson, op. cit. supra n. 1. 


Retirement — 

(Continued from Page 9) 
tiring, when you know that you can 
quit when you wish and turn to some- 
thing else. Everyone’s pattern will be 
different, for we are all individuals: 
but you can look forward to the chance 
to try the things that you have wanted 
to try. Steal the time to experiment 
with them before you feel that you are 
forced into finding something to do, 
and you may be “hooked” before you 
realize it. Then you can close out the 
old chapter without regrets and start 
the next page eagerly. The new chapter 
may be just as interesting and more 
fun than the one that you have fin- 
ished. 





Glo-Pen—A novel specialty for 
yourself or that Number One 
erson in your life, who should 
ave the best. The finest of ball 
point pens. Beautiful gold anod- 
ized finish. Name and rank en- 
| A free. Gift packaged, 
4.95, postpaid. Includes battery 
and bulb. Money back guarantee. 
Proud Products, 
Box 9701, Norfolk 5, Va. 


MOVING ? ? ? 


When notifying us of your new address 
. to facilitate our record keeping 








. + + please send along the mailing label 
from the envelope showing your old 
address. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
55th and Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 














ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT 
Life Insurance Company 


* * * 


Dividends Declared on: 
CHARTER CONTRACTS 
2nd Year — 13.9%* 


THIS VARIES FRACTIONALLY HIGHER OR LOWER DEPENDING UPON 


Ist Year = 11.4%* 
*(aT ace 35 
AGE) 


A. T. SALVESEN 
Agency, Inc. 


ESTATE PLANNING & INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
4848 W. 63rd St. 


CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


POrtsmouth 
7-6838 























HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 


Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? Have a Current Will? 


The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


\ SCHIPPLOCK f(g SALVESENS 
SF 


ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 








POrtsmouth 7-6838 
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Only 8 wore months! 


TO THE 


THIRD 
ANNUAL 


HUTEL SAHARA 
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EMPLOYEES 
CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 





0 
1960 


IT’S SOONER 
THAN YOU THINK 


MAKE PLANS NOW... 
SEE... TOP STAR ENTERTAINMENT 


— HOOVER DAM — 
VALLEY — 
LAKE MEAD 


ENJOY ...GOLF — BOWLING — 
SWIMMING — SUN BATHING — 
WATER SKIING 


DEATH 
MT. CHARLESTON — 


THE SPECTACULAR 
HOTEL 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 





For Reservations Contact HERB McDONALD 
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Captain Watt! There's an FAA Inspector by the Sand Trap taking everyone's pulse! 
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$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational 
Disability Insurance * 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 


ELIGIBILITY: 

* If you have been a less than 2 years your are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 

® If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
physical examination your company medical department or FAA examiner. 

® Remember, if you decided not to join when first eligible, you must apply 
before age 36. 

An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 








